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Corolla 

The responsible company 

car for1979. 7 


Latest sales figures confirm 
undisputed leadership. 

Corolla easily leads 0 — 1300cc 
market sector. Sales figures just released for 
Jan/Feb 1979 show Corolla completely dominates 
with 18.9% of this very competitive market. 
Corolla is a dear 6% ahead of its nearest rival 
and over 7% ahead of its nearest Japanese 
competitor. These New Zealand figures parallel 
world wide figures. 

Corolla has a four year record 
as the world's top production model (in 1977 this 
meant a lead of 139,000 vehicles world wide.) 


COROLLA STATION WAGON 

Current Investment Price: 

$8,075 




Economy and Reliability 
— Corolla's Essential 
Business Assets. 

Never before has New Zealand 
business so badly needed company cars that 
deliver economy and reliabilty. And no other car 
on the road today can more honestly claim to 
fulfill this need than Toyota's Corolla range. 

As well, Corolla offers full 
4-seater comfort and superior appoinlments, 
including heated rear window and, on the 
wagon, rear screen washer/wiper and full 
carpeting right throughout the carrying 
compartment. Your company trades up to economy 
and reliability and gains comfort and versatility. 

■ «j-7•' V. > ’ • v — . 
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COROLLA DE LUXE SEDAN 

Current Investment Price: 

Manual: $7,400 Auto: $7,800 
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Budget likely to offer new 
export Incentives - at last 


r 


by John Draper 
THE Government's long- 
awaited revised export in¬ 
centive scheme is expected to 
be mentioned yet again in the 
Budget. 

But this lime, a starting date 
is almost certain, and the 
Government will introduce a 
scheme that was hinted at in 
1976, outlined In 1977, and 
further discussed in 1978. 

The new scheme is likely to 
abolish incentives based on 
export growth in favour of net 
foreign earnings. 

Industries with a high local 
content will gain, those that 
assemble or process Imported 
parts for reexport will in the 
long-run lose. 

Such a change will be billed 
as a major long-term 
restructuring of the economy 
roosting exports, creating job's 
while discouraging Imports. 

tecordtng Iq Qne ft HH 
source, individual manufac¬ 


turers may be offered a choice 
- stick with the existing 
scheme, or accept the new 
scheme. Once that decison has 
been made, however, a 
company could not switch 
schemes. 

Such a choice would solve 
one of the problems of winning 
acceptance for a new incentive 
scheme — the protests from 
manufacturers who would be 
disadvantaged by reforms on 
the lines advocated by 
Government advisers. 

Meanwhile, departmental 
officials have been talking 
with businessmen in Auckland 
and other centres over recent 
weeks, familiarising them 
with the new proposals and 
canvassing supjiori. 

The National Party's 1975 
election manifesto raised the 
quest ion of revising the In¬ 
centives. 

Academics and some major 
eximcrs then were pointing 
out tho inequities of the 


existing scheme. 

Under the existing 
arrangements, goods with a 
high domestic content receive 
the same incentive as those 
with a high imported content. 

Bulk pharmaceutical 
products, for instance, im¬ 
ported and broken down into 
retail packs and re-exported to 
the South Pacific, qualify for 
the same incentive as wood 
pulp which has close to 80 per 
cent domestic content. 

A 15 per cent minimum 
added value threshold was 
introduced in 1977, increasing 
to the present 35 per cent. 

A survey by the Institute of 
Economic Research Tor the 
Government found the 
average domestic content of 
manufactured goods which 
qunlify fur the existing in¬ 
centives was already a sur¬ 
prising 71i per cent 

The range was wide, even 
within the same industry 
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accusal ions. 

"We sec our mission this 
way: where wc sec o need, wo 
move in to meet that need," 

But he adds; "The principle 
of pooling money has never 
been departed from." 

Does he agree that 
management might have been 
lax in informing members of 





JIM LAWRENCE .. . parries 
accusations of emplre- 
bulldlng. 

new developments within the 
society — for example, when 
the mortgage interest rale was 
raised from 9.5 per cent to 11 
per cent and some members 
were caught unprepared? 

Lawrence admits that 


communication has been a 
problem in (he past. 

But he insists the board is 
now providing as much in¬ 
formation as possible, perhaps 
at the risk of swamping 
members with brochures. 

So where is the society 
headed? 

The board has begun to chart 
a course "that will take the 
society successfully into the 
1980s". 

But this will entail no radical 
structural changes. 

"Naturally there will be a 
new emphasis on housing," 
says Lawrence. 

And new. interest: rates for 
term deposits will hopefully 
combat the drain of funds to 
other financial Institutions. 

A new Spend 'N Save scheme 
offers 6 per cent interest at 
call. 

New retail policies have 
been introduced, along with an 
insurance scheme. 

A halt to further capital 
expansion? 

It's hard to say. There are no 
plans under Immediate 
examination. 

But It doesn’t mean there 
will be no expansion ln six 
months. 

"We must be ready to act at 
any time," said Lawrence. 

• PSIS: has its growth been 
too rapid? Page 16 


grouping. In some cases It 
dipped below 30 per cent. 

The survey and the in¬ 
stitute's recommendations 
formed the basis for 
discussions over the past year 
between manufacturers, 
Treasury, Trade and Industry 
and the Inland Revenue. 

Manufacturers have been 
opposed to any scheme likely 
to be more complex than the 
existing wide range of in¬ 
centives and tax write-offs. 

In principle, net foreign 
earnings is a simple base. But 
the calculations in reality are 
long and complex. 

Direct imported content is i 
relatively straightforward to I 
determine, but the domestic 
content In power, fuel, Iran- : 
sport and other services is not ■ 
su easy. 

There are several options as 
In when and where the 
domestic content can he 
calculated — for Instance, ex 
factory or at the point of export 
(FOB). 

In theory it can be calculated i 
for each product or more likely 1 

.. ' . , 


for each product grouping or 
industry. 

Once set the appreciation * 
should be relatively simple. At 
least that Is the manufacturers 
hope. 

Stagnating exporls, 
specially over the last 18 
months, cutting growth based 
incentives is likely to en¬ 
courage a quick switch to the 
new system when It is in¬ 
troduced, probably on April 1 
next year. 

Manufacturers with a low 
domestic content in their r 
exports are more likely to 
continue with the existing 
scheme until it expires In 
March 1983. 

It Is unlikely the Govern¬ 
ment will make the 
changeover an opportunity lo 
reduce the level of export 
support, now running at an 
estimated $00 million. 

In the 1977 Budget, Finance 1 
Minister Rob Muldoon em- j 
phasised “that it is the I 
Government's Intention to J 
maintain total assistance at j 
least at the current level". I 

-.vrtvfev '•y&£5£v, 3?'• ~ 


Inside; 

EMPLOYERS' 
Federation proposals 
to change the pay¬ 
bargaining system 
seem likely in founder 
— Colin James tells 
why — Page 3. 

TO REPAIR the damage 
created by Ms own 
measures. Government 
is passing restrictive 
measures to lake back 
what it gave away in its 
eleclion year Budget. 
Our Economics 
Correspondent reports 
— Page 7. 

OUR special 12-page 
transport feature looks 
comprehensively ut the 
transport industry. 
Among the highlights: 
an interview with 
Transport Minister 
Colin McLachlan; an 
appraisal <■[ On* dy. 
licensing issue; and a 
rundown on shipping. 
f rail, air and road 
services. — Pages 25 to 
36. 
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One camera film style or four camera television. Take your 
pick Fully soundproofed, 18* clear grid height, 
wraparound cyclorama, 65’ x 40’ shooting area, make-up 
facilities, adjacent practical kitchen, easy access for sets and 
large products. From tabletop to drama - New Zealand’s 
most efficient and modem studio. 

There’s more to video than meets the eye. . 
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VID: 


STUDIO AND LOCATION PRODUCTION FOR BROADCAST AND CCTV, FILM TO TAPE TRANSFER AND TOST 
PRODUCTION, FACILITIES HIRE. CONSULTATION, DUPUCttTON AND STANDARDS CONVERSION 
WD COM UMITEb, 71 BOSTON ROAD, AUCKLAND 3, PHONE 796-486 . 


V jj^2ealand ? s national weekly of business & affair^ 
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A bit of charisma for the Labour Party 


by Colin James 
THE Labour Party has taken 
on board a little charisma. Jim 
Anderton has got himself 
elected to the presidency. And, 
whatever the rest of the party 
Is doing, he is off and running 
for 1981 now. 

His aim is simply stated: to 
put Labour iu power next 
election and keep it there for 20 
years. 

The fact that only one New 
Zealand Government, the 
Liberals, has ever achieved 
(hat shows Anderton does not 
think small. And in that ilea 
both his strength and his 
weakness. 

His detractors — and the 
narrowness of his victory over 
MP Joe Waldlng at a time 
when a great antl-MP tide was 
running In the party attests to 
(he numbers of detractors — 
he Is impetuous and that he 
does not always deliver what 
he promises. 

Impetuosity cost him years 
in the cold when as Auckland 
regional secretary he took to 
(he floor of the 1967 conference 
a challenge to union power 


inside the party. He was left 
carrying a hot brick which 
others who had thought 
likewise dropped for fear of 
their skins. 

Anderton dares to take risks, 
to challenge. Thus, the older 
heads found they had to share 
the platform with him at the 
end of the Wellington unions' 
march on the opening of 
Parliament when (hey had 
arranged to have It to 
themselves. 

Thus Anderton tilted at the 
presidency last year and 
might have unseated Faulkner 
— in election year too — if 
drivers secretary Stu 
McCaffley had not pulled out 
and shored Faulkner up with 
union voteB. 

This year Anderton 
organised: a deal with 
McCaffley; helpers pushing 
his cause with South Island 
branches; others working on 
the unions to erase old 
memories. At the Federation 
of Labour conference 
Anderton backer Helen Clark 
patiently lobbied potential 
votes. 



POLITICS 


His support reflected the 
groundwork. Half the unions, 
including the normally 
conservative hotel workers, 
third biggest union in the 
country, voted for him; branch 
delegates outside Auckland 
went strongly his way (though 
intrlgufngly, and perhaps 
ominously, Auckland favoured 
Walding); even many MPs 
backed him. 

And into national politics 
stepped a face. Anderton is 
handsome, with an undeniably 
attractive public presence and 


a skilful turn of phrase. Hr 
carries his 41 years ns If (hey 
were 35 and exudes n restless 
energy — a man who can work 
through the night and then get 
on with the next day. 

It adds up to magnetism. At 
one stage when he spoke I was 
sitting in the body of the hnll 
with some delegates nnd the 
pull on those around me was 
almost palpable. The last time 
I have witnessed that m n 
Labour gathering was when 
Norman Kirk was still around. 

Anderton is capable, (hen, of 
fulfilling one part of Ills role: 
inspiring the troops. He has 
promised to lour the 
electorates and the unions and 
it can be safely assumed he 
will. 

He Is capable also of 
projecting a new face of the 
Labour Parly to the public — 
assured, modem, articulate 
and liberal. "John F Kiwi”, 
somebody called him. He will 
be a high-profile president. 

In both those aspects he will 
at least match National's 
George Chapman, who Is held 
almost in awe In the Labour 


Announcing 
Cassette microfilming 
from Kodak 
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The nicest part about owning a new 

«K 8k Rel,a J nt 550 m| crofllmer la that 
more than one department can call It Its own. 

Because the 550 accepts handy, 
interchsngeable, drop-ln cassettes, several 
departments can now share the 

mterofilmer. Peoplejustwalkuptoa 
centrally located 550, do their filming, then 
walk away with their documents. And their 
Each department can maintain Its 
own security and filing preferences, because 
each department has Its own cassettes 
InvestJn a Recordak Reliant 550microfllmer 

then walkaway ? 1 b6r ° f PS ° ple Walk Up ' film ' 
toyour fodak representative soon about 
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I'iirty. Thi' mil test „r 
And cri oil's p resiliency, 
limvever. will In* whether lie 
can improve Uilvuir's soggy 
organisation mid bring in the 
money. 

lie will hn vp help 
Met'tiff ley, now senior vice- 
president, is a capable union 
organiser. And in Helen Hark, 

Hie sole wninnn on the 
executive, he has an astute 
and innovative mind. 

Hark is mu* of the party's 
rising stars, a university 
lecturer with her feet on the 
ground, widely respected hath 
In union and branch circles. 

Sic* was narrowly beaten for 
the Junior vice-presidency by 
workers union lender Unn 
Duggan, who is more in the 
old, conservative, mould of 
trade union Labour Party 
activist - probably because 
some people drew back at (he 
thought of electing the whole 
Anderton ticket to the top 
three spots 

But then she topped the poll 
for the executive with a 
staggering 890 votes. At age ?J, 
she looks set tn become n 
formidable force in Labour 
Parly politics. 

She will need to be. from the 
women's point nf view. It is, 
apparently, a lonely task being 
one woman on an executive of 
men. 

Margaret Shields mnenf two 
women, with KOI, executive 
member Snnja Davies, on the 
important policy council», 
presenting the labour women's 
council report, talked of "the 
weight of male domination, 
caution and sometimes 
political compromise". 

Shields went on to slide a 
simple I ruth for under 
represented groups: that they 
must achieve pnrilv at all 
levels. 'Dial is not ’the ease 
now. Ileal influence for women 
in either major political party 
Is a long way off. 

Influence can be nhlniiicd in 
other ways, ('nuensiug is one. 

Delegates from the northern 
half of Hu* South Island met on 
the Monday night of the 
conference in plot how they 
would vide and succeeded iii 
gelling un to the executive twn 
nf their number, unionist 
Barry Brown mill 
C-hr I Hi e h a re h Teeh u feat 
Instil uti! director John llorcus. 

Here us Is credited with 
masterminding wife Ann's 
campaign for soled ion for the 
LylLoltiin eiimlldacy and then 
her successful election 
campaign. That sort of 
experience will also aid 
Anderton. 

Another influunlinl caucus is 
the unions. 

In the lunus and lU 7 ns such 
unions as remained in the 
party — nbout 4 ti per cent of 
total union meinlicrship — 
argely confined their activity 
to helping the plnlfnrm beat 
down leftist challenges by 
idealistic branch delegates 
and defending their position 
within the party. 

This year they planned a 
strategy beforehand and 
promoted their cause 
vigorously, getting four of 
e Ignt elected executive 
members, two of five elected 
policy council representatives 
8 ?Ji obtaini ng guaranteed 
additional representation on 
the New Zealand council and 
the policy council. 

They have set up a 
committee to draft a 
comprehensive industrial 
relations policy remit for next 
year s conference. 

This expanded activity, 
coupled with a more articulate 
and progressive type of union 
delegate more in tune with 
branch delegate thinking, was 
a feature of this conference. 

And a much greater branch 
delegate receptivity to trade 
union needs and aspirations r- nilB 
reflected in public statements teen » 7 i 977 < 
by Anderton and Bill Rowling 
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Initial reaction by the Prime 
Ulster, Robert Muldoon, was 
Jd to be favourable, 
ibitial reaction by the FOL 
that no new system would 
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deciions shown Increasing 
ilfis of Impatience with union 
age demands. 

1 Faced with rising inflation 
again, the Government has 
repeatedly warned that wage 
rises must be contained. 

The cornerstone of the 
Employers'. Federation 
agisted solution, is an an- 
Eual discussion between the 
federation, the FOL and the 
Government to set guidelines 
fa wage increases that the 
economy, and particularly the 
sport sector, can afford. 

As the employers see it, the 
pesent system of wage fixing 
pap no, or little attention to 
economic constraints, A highly 
developed system of 
relativities fuels a self- 
perpetuating round of pay 
toreases. 

General wage orders, 
originally introduced to 
Folect the low-paid by setting 
minimum award levels, have 
become the “icing on the 
cake , 

toe employers *■ 
general wage orders 
would disappear. The 

£ rWe , dJscussions would 
ajmto reach understanding on 
^ appropriate "wage path” 
2 " which unloVand 
SS* 1 wou,d negotiate 
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Federation nor the FOL have 
sufficient disciplinary control 
to ensure their members would 
abide by the guidelines. 

The FOL is a loosely- 
grouped confederation which 
cannot bind its affiliates. The 
Employers’ Federation has 
improved discipline since the 
advent of Jim Rowe as 
director, but is still far short of 
the tightly-knit body the 
proposal implies. 

Employers’ Federation 
policy and planning co¬ 
ordinator Max Bradford said 
in January that the state 
should retain backup powers if 
the guidelines were excessive 
or not kept. This is not in the 
present proposal, the 
federation considering it to be 
a matter for the Government 
to decide, but I understand the 
federation still thinks it 
desirable. 

In any case, the movement 
over the past 10 years or so has 
not been toward greater 
centralisation, but toward 
more bargaining at shop floor 
or plant level. Even in Sweden 
this has been so. 

The upshot has been, as the 
employers note in their paper, 
the development of a third tier 
of wage fixing — house 
agreements at plant level 
fixing margins above the 
award. 

The employers want to 
replace this three-tier 
arrangement with a dual 
system, under which 
negotiating parties would 
choose whether to operate 
under the conciliation and 
arbitration system or outside 
it. 

If they chose this system, 
they could obtain the benefits: 
blanket coverage of the In¬ 
dustry, stale enforcement of 
the award, financial 
assistance with negotiations 
and sole collective bargaining 
rights. 

But with the benefits, would 
go compulsory arbitration In 
the event or failure to agree 
and a bar on the right to strike. 

The alternative would be 
free bargaining without state 
sanctions, though agreements 
would be enforceable by the 
pnrties in the Arbitration 
Court. 

Hie employers' document is 
not clear on what would 
happen lo parlies who took 
Industrial action while 
operating within the C and A 
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system. But I understand the 
employers have given the 
Government draft legislation 
suggestions which are specific 
on this point and suggest a 
number of possible sanctions 
- such as loss of blanket 
coverage, the right to apply to 
the Arbitration Court for an 
order to return to norma] 
working and the right to shut 
down a whole plant even 
though only some workers are 
on strike. 

The dual system proposed by 
the employers is aimed at 
removing what It sees as a 
"best-of-both-worlds” ad¬ 
vantage for unions which 
wildraw from conciliation, 
pick off a few employers to 
make gains and then re-enter 
conciliation to force, through 
the C and A mechanism, all 
employers to comply. 

It comes back, therefore, to 
discipline. If employers 
maintained a united front, the 
complaint would not apply. 

One independent com¬ 
mentator said last week the 
document is an acknow¬ 
ledgement of the employers 


failure to maintain solidarity. 

Hie same goes for com¬ 
plaints about union pressure 
point tactics. Unions now tend 
to press major claims through 
a homogeneous group of 
workers with disproportionate 
industrial clout. 

A recent example was the 
refrigerated truck drivers 
action for a week's extra 
holiday which would have 
flowed on to the general 
drivers award. 

Hie employers want issues 
such as this dealt with at 
national level, between the 
Employers Federation and the 
FOL. 

The FOL's constituent 
unions are not likely to be keen 
on this, fearing It as a device 
for sidelining the claim. 

In fact some unions have 
been calling for FOL policies 
on pressing claims such as for 
travelling allowances — not by 
negotiations between the 
central organisations but by 
way of FOL-wide support for a 
union spearheading the claim. 

This would be pressure point 


tactics at a higher level, using 
the full resources of the union 
movement. 

- The answer, one 
knowledgeable independent 
observer suggested last week, 
did not lie in formal state- 
backed procedures but in 
employers countering the 
tactic with similar solidarity. 

This is apparently common 
in the United States, where 
industries maintain strike 
funds and victory goes to the 
side with the biggest strike 
fund. 

In at least one recent 
dispute here, a rudimentary 
form of mutual employer 
support was used, ■ I 
understand. 

One proposal by the em¬ 
ployers will secure widespread 
approval, including some from 
within the union movement. 

It seeks amalgamation of 
awards and unions into in¬ 
dustry groupings instead or the 
present craft-based divisions. 

At present, for example, the 
electrical workers award 
covers electricians across 


sent to 
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Office efficiency Is generally the result of time well 
achieve maximum output. Today if is Increasingly Jmpi 
the success of most businesses. 

Support services are the vital link to profitability. 

And that's where the CPT 8000 word processor fits in. The 
CRT 8000 system can lift your typfsts'output from around 30 
words per minute to upwards of 540 wpm. And its absolute 
versatility Is at home on everyday correspondence or the most 
sophisticated document preparation. 

It will pay you to check out the CRT 8000 before making 
any decision on the installation of a word processing syslem. 

Because in 15 minutes we can show you, your office 
manager and your secretary Ihe unique benefits that put our 
system head and shoulders above the rest. 

Gall us now or just clip and post the coupon for a free 
Introduction to the CPT 8000 Word Processor. 

We're Computer Consultants Limited, we know our 
business and we special In electronic solutions for Improved 
business efficiency. 

And our solution is the unique CPT 8000. 


many different industries and 
types of employers. 

Conversely single large 
employers (such as the pulp 
and paper companies) often 
find they have to negotiate 
with up to is unions. 

The new president of the 
FOL, Jim Knox, has vowed to 
push forward union 
amalgamation. 

But such amalgamation as 
has taken place has been along 
the lines of pulling together 
various craft-based unions into 
larger groups, rather than 
cutting across craft lines to 
form new industry-based 
groupings. 

The essentially conservative 
craft leaders are not Hkely to 
make regrouping along In¬ 
dustry linos an easy process. 

The fifth main suggestion 
made by the employers was 
for more use of laid-down 
disputes procedures. To en¬ 
courage that, they proposed 
less reliance on the state- 
imposed disputes procedure 
and the development of tailor- 
made procedures for each 
plant or industry. 
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EDITORIAL 


WHEN belatedly published 8 few months before last year's 
general election, the rolls were found to be a shambles. They 
were revised, but errors continued lo be found. Nevertheless, 
Just n week or so before polling day. the then Justice Minister 
David Thomson gave yet another assurance that all would 
be well. The Government was determined "to do everything 
In Its power lo ensure that no voter who Is qualified and has 
carried out his obligations is deprived of an effective vote." 
Thomson sold. 

After the election, there was more controversy, widespread 
allegations of voting Irregularities, the narrow margin 
between candidates In several seats and the closeness of the 
overall result • prompted both Labour and National lo 
challenge results through the expensive, time-consuming and 
rarely Invoked petitioning process. 

That resulted in the Electoral Court's Judgment on the 
llimua election. The Judgment provoked Prime Minister Rob 
Muldoon to accuse Labour -canvassers of "widespread 
malpractice" in (he way they influenced the registration of 
voters, specially of Maoris and, Polynesians. In marginal 
seats. This in (urn prompted the police lo study (he Hunua 
judgment to see If police action Is required. The judgment 
also rnlsed (lie hopes of Robert Kenton that he might regain 
I fa stings. 

In Parliament, Labour's Malcolm Douglas made his 
maiden speech as MP Tor Hunua last Wednesday (by moving 
a notice of motion which attacked the Government on the 
state of the electoral rolls). Next day, Douglas was evicted 
from the chamber and replaced by National's Winston 
Peters alter a recount which followed the Electoral Court’s 
decision lo veto several hundred Labour votes. Clearly, there 
was something rotten in the state of New Zealand's electoral 
procedures on polling day. 

It seems that grave irregular hies occurred because special 
voting forms — combined declarations and ballot papers — 
could be obtained by party workers before or on polling day. 

Ironically, Winston Peters' own vote was declared Invalid. 
So, too, in Just one seat, were the votes of some 500 people who 
had cast them In good fath and who thought they were entitled 
lo vote. 

Most of these were cast by voters in the Otara area, and 
bring Into question the extent to which our voting procedure 
amounts to a literacy test. The law requires voters to mark 
ballot papers by striking out the name of every candidate 
except the one for whom he wishes to vote. Interpreting this 
strictly, the court said the greater adherence there was to the 
statute's requirement, the less room there was for complaint. 
Thus it disallowed voles recorded with a tick or a cross 
alongside the candidate, and so effectively resolved the 
apparent contradiction in an Act which ulso says returning 
officers shall accept votes where the Intention of the voter is 
clearly indicated. 

Jnstlce Minister McLay appears satisfied that by so ruling, 
the court has done nothing more than confirm jwhat was 
clearly known lo be the law. But Last week. TVl's "Dateline 
.Vondnv" asked people chosen jii random to decide n 
sportsman of the year on a form whose instructions were 
identical to those on a voting form. Same 20 per cent of the 
respondents would have had their votes disqualified by the 
court's judgment —a fact which has serious Implications for 
a Parliament concerned to ensure ihnl an election Isn't n 
literacy lest. 

A vote Is not a privilege: it is n right. And Ideally, a vote 
should count whether you are powerful or powerless, 
enthusiastic or apathetic, well Informed — or ignorant. 

Parliament's task therefore Is clear: It must hasten to 
legislate both lo authenticate the rolls and to facllllnie voting 
by those people who do not comprehend the Instructions as 
they are new set out. The issue Is too fundamentally vital to 
accommodate the conditional promises of Mcl>ay (who 
said he "will give nn undertaking to produce the dean rolls 
providing Ihc Labour Party will give an undertaking not to 
involve Itself la malpracllse In the next election"). Only when 
there is confidence bi the electoral system will there he 
confidence in the results of general elections. 

Bob Edlin 
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SOME of his journalistic 
colleagues obviously weren't 
amused when Listener car¬ 
toonist and humorist Tom 
Scott wrote about the goings- 
on at a booze-up for Press 
Gallery personnel and 
politicians. 

Each year, the Press 
Gallery entertains the 
politicians from each party 
caucus, and the caucuses 
reciprocate. Socred’s Bruce 
Beelham doesn't seem to be in 
on the action yet, so that 
makes a grand total of at least 
four organised booze-ups a 
year. 

And apparently there Is an 
unwritten rule that thou shall 
not write about whatever 
happens on these 
merrymaking occasions. 

When Scott broke the rule, 
outraged Gallery members 
met to discipline him; they 
moved initially to Impose the 
supreme penalty — 
banishment from their midst. 

They have the power to 
decide among themselves who 
should and who should not be 
privileged to join their number 
and be permitted to report on 
the heavy subject of politics 
from Parliament (they make 
recommendations to Mr 
Speaker, in whose name 
Parliamentary press 
privileges are granted or 
withheld). 

As things turned out, Scott 
scraped in by one vote, on a 
vote to censure him. we hear. 


"1 LOOKED at Richard 
Prebble's amendment and, 
like Richard, it looked 
attractive at first, but you’ve 
got lo go a bit deeper" — 
Labour MP for Lyttelton Ann 
Herons about the MP for 
Auckland Central at (he party 
conference last week. 


PARTY conferences can be 
confusing enough (or the 
delegate from the sticks who is 
not up with the manoeuvring. 1 ? 
nf the fact ions. It gets even 
more difficult when the tactics 
of the factions change as the 
conference goes along. We 
sympathise with the delegate 
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of the Values Party conference 
who was overheard 
complaining about people who 
"are voting for whnt (hey 
aren't really voting for". 

• 

Mystery meeting on Rni- 
monla-urea plant. 

The public meeting called by 
the Waimate West County 
Council on the ammonia-urea 
plant Is causing some 
speculation. 

The meeting is tomorrow 
(during the week of the 
opening of the Maui pipeline). 
Accommodation in the area is 
heavily booked, which 
suggests a big attendance at 
the meeting. 

But there have been some 
curious omissions from the 
guest list. For instance, 
Natural Gas Corporation of¬ 
ficials, who are sending 
technical representatives, did 
noL receive an invitation, but 
ienrnt about it from the 
newspaper. 

A public meeting on an issue 
while a town and country 
planning hearing on proposed 
changes to the district scheme 
is pending is unprecedented. 

The date of the official 
hearing is expected to be early 
July. Meanwhile, there is some 
reeling that the "mini- 
hearing" tomorrow will be 
pre-Judging the issues. 

Yel another hearing is 
imminent on the vital 
questions of abstraction and 
discharge of water. These will 
be decided only by members of 
the Taranaki Catchment 
Commission, on whom hangs 
tile fnte.cif the whole mulli- 
million dollar industry 
proposed Cor Kapuni. 

The Commission for the 
Environment is known to have 


reservations, both nn the 
grounds of a projected in¬ 
crease in water use In the area, 
find the safi'giumling of ilv> 
future use of wnter for other 
potential developments in the 
area. 

The possibility of « murine 
dischnrgc is among one of the 
options now being considered 
to salve the knotty problem of 
effluent disposal. 

The fragmented approach to 
these environ mental questions 
is highly quest Iona bio. The 
Issues are interlocking so why 
not have one official hearing 
which all concerned parties 
can attend? 


HAUNTING. wistful music 
greeted the ears of delegates 
In the Labour I'nrly 
conference this month. 

"How did wo lose itand 
"this time well make ii " 
wafted over the Wellington 
town hull's public address 
system at (he beginning and 
end of each session 

Appropriate words for Hie 
party (hill narrowly missed 
oul Iasi November. Hoi dial 
was not quite what the 
songwriter had in nnnd. The 
song was intended to help 
Lulxmr win last year - and 
used extensively during the 
campaign 

Which lime was dial again 
(hill they will make if 


AUBREY liugg has always 
been something of a maverick 
in (he Labour Parly In 1(173, 
for example, he crossed Ihc 
floor of (he House to vole 
against compulsory wool 
acquisition. 

But a few eyebrows were 


raised at the ^ 
conference foT* 
producers' raj? 

that ihe prim ar . 
Kroup had 
Ms raised u 
connection with 
freezing industry. 
The points hrk- 

• The need to 
industry; 

•' Remove the 
Agriculture and 
hygiene structures 
(he Industry by fa 
•Thai killing chares 

individual corapiu 
justified to thetrdj 

• That ihe eaplm 
selves be respond^ 
cost of union offidih 

Apparently 
less enthusiastic t£ 
thought, became 
report was pubhty 
hers of the group 
and rejected h ]» 
considering It mm 
propriate to Fedotf 
mere than the Litar 
They tried to get flg 
raised on ihe Gwi 
conference, but the 
the party constitute 
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N the Prime Minister 
on to the subject of the 
media, too often it s to 
ilain about something that 
rankled him. But last 
questioned on the 
htlonal Programme by 
ironCrosbie, his view of the 
a was almost beneficent, 
n’t found one country 
overall, the newB 
a were better than in New 
d, he said. But they 
far from perfect, and 
seem to be getting any 

^standard of precision in 
of the English language 
I declined, and so there was 
>h less concentration on 
piracy. Result: his speeches 
ieo were misinterpreted. 

ii New Zealand had im- 
led the practice of the news 
is being controversial and 
ational. 

tyur worst papers were not 
l td as the worst overseas — 
•pur best were not as good 
(be best overseas, either, 
idio New Zealand was 
i good. 

■ But television did not match 
, he would like to see. It 


mesmerised thedd#f faired a higher standard of 
little else got a iota tBS || Encei an d better balance 
Begg, meanwhile, 0 f the Impact It made 

the conference, Iwq audience, 
got himself elected i jjg ^erybody read beyond 
powerful policy and ^ headlines in newspapers, 
Will it beUbowDft but television was important 
ihe "more nstfm because everybody saw its 
urged by NaUfflil S new at some time, Muldoon 
McLean? a (d 

I He singled out only one 
newspaper for particular 
AS is now wide!) be: mention, 
first BCNZ nafJ»-j Neither the Christchurch 
Mirvoy to cover lit ~i': Siir, the National Business 
Radio Pacific n? Review, the New Zealand 
Auckland marM Herald, nor the Sunday News. 
I Jryilou cnterpriseksiii- He said he had been shocked 
only a minor rfpk fb (oread an article In this paper 
am'Ui 3 am,Pacificvasi: ithe Evening Post, if you earo 
(ci hnvc cmJbr wtflli to delve) in which the news 
i.iinl audience 'll*!* f^lor disclosed his priorities 
iHTlorirance IW 64 ^ wattling Ihe news. Number 
Rjuiim «uM boH 1 *' one was violence; number two 
from dam lo mid#. 11 *» personal tragedies . . . 
slmwn to have 4 pan "That standard of selection 
Which prompted.' a mx a credit to the paper," 
Boiilsnn, as he kj** 1 - »ld the pm tasvd it was dif- 
Inunc one night. “Jj* ,0 fl^rrel with him). 

. nrght, "Blackout 

natural gas supply" 


-Well, folks, 

on Monday 


That 

chokes 


vied for readers’ attention with 
"Jackpot robbery arrest 
Number Two". And next night, 
"Wee boy had to die before 
pond filled in at 
Parapsraumu" took pride of 
place on the Post’s front page. 

The news editor’s rankings 
lent support to Muldoon's 
observation that many 
newspapers concentrated on 
the sensational and adverse 
effects of economic decisions, 
thus making things seem 
worse than they were. 

As Muldoon argued, there 
were so many economic issues 
which, if properly explained, 
would enable people to be 
more relaxed. And it does 
seem that in the case of the 
Post, he has some cause to 
question the extent to which 
readers are kept up with the 
play as he shows off his fancy 
footwork. 

Unless, of course, Post 
journalists regard the PM's 
economic management as a 
matter of violence or personal 
tragedy. 


AMONG those who marched 
on Parliament the other day 
was the eight-year-old 
daughter of a unionist. Her 
cry: Give the kids back their 
cheap ice-cream. 

And it did seem the 
Government was going beyond 
the beyond in adding ice¬ 
cream and soft drink to the list 
of goods to be walloped by the 
sales tax. After all, how much 
more ice-cream are we going 
to export as a result of 
reducing internal con¬ 
sumption'? 

The amount remains open to 
speculation—but the latest 
Singapore Newsletter, sent out 
from our High Commission in 
Singapore, records some cold 
facts under the heading 
"Having a Lick". 

The first shipment of New 
Zealand ice-cream was ex¬ 
pected In arrive before the end 
of (lie month and would be sold 
initially through the Metro 
change chain, the newsletter 
said. 


BROCKIE’S VIEW 



department of health 

Chief Management Accountant 

HEAD OFFICE WELLINGTON 

fin!J?lY iB i° n °* Hospitals is establishing a 
u nagen,0 nt and advisory service to 
a nri P i!?J b °ards. The position is a senior one 

rp«:nIn?-kP- p > ointee wil1 have a broad range of 
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financial allocations to hospital boards; 
-pynS? sinB general oversight over the 
.“Matureof hospital boards; 
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;fc m «? r8paratl0n of submissions to the 
: E™? ent on the-short and long term 
; requirements of the hospital service. 
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8 sterns in hospital service. ■... . 
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MAYBE the concentration of 
power in one pair of hands is 
loo much for BCNZ supremo 
iBn Cross, who has the rare 
privilege of serving as both 
politically appointed chairman 
and chief executive of (he 
same public corporation. 
Whatever the reason, he has 
gone Into the restructuring 
business with all the religious 
zeal of an Ayatollah Khomeini. 

Sure, he stops short al the 
firing squads. But last week he 
showed signs of believing that 
only he (or should it be He?) 
can save broadcasting from .. 

. well, we're not too sure. 

Staff were warned that those 
who oppose his Grand Scheme 
are either stirrers or slackers, 
while those who cross the 
Tasman to find work are 
spineless and unbecomingly 
unpatriotic. 

According to Auckland 
reports, staff there remained 
skeptical of the restructuring 
plan despite the messianic 
fervour injected into Cross' 
rallying rhetoric. 

Earlier in the week, some 50 
infidels committed themselves 
to eternal damnation by 
walking out on the boss after 
Cross had rejected a call for a 
public inquiry into broad¬ 
casting. 


At that gathering, an 
apparently suspicious 
chairman ensured there were 
no outsiders present before 
warning his flock against “the 
secret enemy". 

The identity of some of the 
secret enemy was soon 
disclosed: Cross named both 
NZ Truth and Warren Mayne, 
TV writer of The Dominion. 

These enemies of public 
broadcasting had been trying 
to upset staff and were divisive 
in trying to infiltrate and split 
broadcasting, Cross cautioned. 
They should not be seen as 
friends. 

He went on to warn staff 
against accepting what they 
read in newspapers. He had 
known there would be attacks 
on his restructuring proposals, 
and sure enough, they had 
started within a fort night of his 
announcing his scheme. 

But the enemies of public 
broadcasting had been flushed 
out too soon, and had had to 
reveal their true colours 
before they were ready. Now 
they were in retreat, leaving 
behind a couple of rearguard 
snipers, tone of them: 
obviously Warren Mayne). 

The strong implication was 
that INL had a vested interest 
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in seeing public broadcasting 
destroyed, and that Mayne 
was an INL agent. 

The irony is that Cross 
seems lo have aided and 
abetted the employment of 
Mayne by INL. His signature 
is (o be found beneath a 
flowing reference telling 
prospective employers what a 


fine asset Mayne would make. 

And if Mayne has been 
trying to infiltrate Avalon- 
well, he seems to have 
succeeded. Copies of Ihe above 
were to be found last week 
doing the rounds of the 
television complex a few days 
after Cross had launched his 
attack. 



Saves time In-office research by a 

top management consultancy team proved that SpaceSaver 
lateral filing saves a minimum of 35% in operator time 
compared to other filing systems. 


Saves space 

■ oinnla 91*1 nr 
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Look how little floor space a 
single 214 cm high SpaceSaver lateral filing 
cabinet occupies in comparison with an 
ordinary 4-draw filing cabinet (draws open). 
Yet this one SpaceSaver cabinet can easily 
accommodate the equivalent filing of three ol 
these same cabinets. 


Saves 


money.. hm c^t m. 

basic filing system must be added the cost of 
floor space and the cost of operating staff. 
The SpaceSaver lateral filing Is as much as 
50% cheaper than other systems both to Install and run. What's more. 
It'll easily accommodate your present filing in only 33% of the same 
space. 

SPACESAVER FIUNG flL 

The complete records management system 

The key to the SpaceSaver system is the 'Unlfile' — a strong fibre container which 
gives you the simplicity of filing in a box without the disadvantages. Uniflles are 
available in a variety of sizes to suit most filing needs. They can be housed in open 
units or cupboards with folding lockable doors. Unifiies can easily be removed to a 
desk for checking or sorting, If required. 
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How to do business better in Ellington 

Stay at a central location that puts you 
witnin walking distance of your clients. 

Stay where you get all your messages. 

Stay where secretarial services are easily arranged. 

Stay where the conference and display 
facilities are unequalled. 

Stay where client entertainment is a quiet; 
confidential pleasure. 

Enjoy peace and privacy in the comfort of your 

sound-proofed room. 


e 


Corner of Willis & Boulcott Streets. Phone 739-139 
Telex N.Z. 3674 


KXlWWCpCKJTtUJ 

A Member of-the South Pacific Hotels Croup 


' - ‘ ^ telephone: Auckland 744-660, Wellington 850-754. dirlsW** 0 ’ .. 

> . : : ■ / ,' .. Qf Y° ur ,Qc a' Air New Zealand office or Travel Agent 1 , . .. ; ■; -• 
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Fancy footwork fiscal policy 


Economics Correspondent 

THE Government is taking 
back revenue it gave away in 
its election year Budget eight 
months after income taxes 
were reduced. 

Tax cuts effective from 
Ocloher l last year were 
expected to save taxpayers 
some $320 million for the full 
year. But as from May 17. the 
Government Is taking some 
revenue back again with new 
sales tax measures designed to 
increase the Government’s 
receipts by $52 million a year. 

A sales tax of 20 per cent was 
applied to caravans, light 
trailers, camper vans, boats, 
some office stationary, ice 
cream, soft drinks and other 
non-alcoholic drinks. 

A 10 per cent sales (ax now 
covers most household 
appliances, including 
whiteware, cutlery, 
lableware, kitchenware, 
lawnmowers and all types of 
handtools. 

The Government also raised 
the price of premium grade 
petrol from 31.6 cents to 36.6 
cents in Its May 17 package. 

None of this increase will go 
lo tax. Most will go into the 
motor pool account to offset 
Increases in the world price of 
crude oil and a slight margin 
has been added for retailors. 

These measures were not 
unexpected. The Government 
has been foreshadowing a 
petrol price rise since after the 
election. And with the internal 
deficit (the central 
government’s public account 
deficit of $1446 million this 
year, it ts not surprising ihul 
the Government has raised 
indirect taxes as n way of 
enlarging its revenue. 

But the liming of Hu* 
Government’s announcement 
nf these measures was 
The Budget is 
likely to be published in June. 
I' is curious. I hereto™, Hint 
dm Prime Minister chose to 
announce measures normally 
included in the Budget just a 



few weeks before. 

Because the new measures 
were poorly considered (the 
tax on home boat builders was 
repealed five days after its 
introduction), the Government 
migiil have wished to avoid 
debating them. 

To the benefit of the 
taxpayer, the Budget is 
debated in Parliament. But the 
latest indirect tax increases 
were announced before 
Parliament opened. 

Although the Government 
cannot introduce new sales 
taxes without reference to 
Parliament, in this case it look 
advantage of its power to 
remove exemptions covered in 
existing legislation by passing 
regulations whiJp the House 
was not silting. 

Inflation could have been on 
the Government's mind when 
(hey timed the introduction ot 
Hie indirect tnx package. 

Since the measures lake 
i-ffeel after the middle of May, 
Hit* full impact of the 
estimated 1.5 per cent increase 
in the consumers' price index 
(CPD will not show up until 
mid October, when the Index 
from the September quarter is 
published. 

The CPI sampling period for 
non-food items in the June 
quarter would have been the 
middle of Mny. Because the 
solos tax increases Introduced 
on I ho 17th are applied at the 
wholesale level, they would not 
have lime lo filter through 
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during the May sampling 
period. 

Only the price increases 
from food items such as lee 
cream and soft drinks will 
show up In the June CPI. 
because food prices are 
sampled each month. 

But if the Government's 
intent was to control the size of 
the CPI, the day of reckoning 
could have been delayed even 
further by waiting until the 
Budget. The amount of tax 
revenue lost by delaying the 
indirect lax measures by one 
month would have been 
minimal and the effect of the 
taxes on prices would still not 
be measured until mid-August 
and not published until mid- 
October. 

The Prime Minister said the 
sales tax had been imposed at 
this lime because the 
continuing rapid increase in 


small doses. 

By announcing measures at 
other than Budget time, the 
Government makes sure that 
the taxpayer is always 
confused about what is really 
going on. 

The Budget should include a 
clear accounting of the 
Government’s activities so 
that the taxpayer can keep 
track of how tax revenues ore 
being used. But the Budget's 
accounting statement of the 
Government’s spending and 
tax policy intentions has been 
almost meaningless in the last 
three years. 

As the table shows, the 
internal deficit has turned out 
to be at least $300 out from the 
Budget figure since 1976-77 
when the present Government 
has had complete control over 
the Treasury benches. The 
high deficit in 1976 77 is also 


COMPARISON OF ACTUAL AND HUDGETRD 
GOVERNMENT DEFICITS 
(millions dollars) 


Drficil Before 
Year Ending Borrowing 
March 31: as Estimated 
in Budget 


Actual Deficit 
Before 
Borrowing 


Difference 
Between Actual 
and Estimated 
Deficit 
+ 53 


+ Excludes miscellaneo us 

I in? money supply required 
restrictive measures. Latest 
Reserve Bunk figures show 
Hint the money supply is 
increasing at the high rale of 
around i!(j per cent. 

(Jrnwili in Dio money supply 
can be slowed more efficiently 
by other policies, such as 
finnneing the internal deficit 
by borrowing from the private 
sector. The Government has 
been doing this with a 
vengeance since last October, 
when its first attractive 
savings stock was opened. 

'Hie savings stock attracted 
nearly $300 million and the 
Government's Easier cash 
loan has collected another $420 
million (not nil of it is now 
ixirrowing) from the public in 
just over u month. 

Compared with these 
withdrawals from private 
sector consumer spending, tnx 
increases worth $52 million 
over the entire year are 
merely a drop in the bucket. 

And this view of the 
economic effect of the indirect 
tax measures is very short 
term. 

Other economic forces, such 
as a growing balance of 
payments deficit and the 
lagged effects of the 
Government’s attempts to 
finance Its deficit Internally 
early this year, are likely to 
cause a slowing in the growth 
in the money supply after 
September. 

Thus the $4 or 5 million 
collected each month from the 
new indirect tax measures are 
hardly likely to have much 
effect on the money supply 
now. And later this year, the 
Government may have to 
reverse its restrictive 
measures because of tight 
money and depressed demand. 

In the final analysis, there 
seems to be no good economic 
reason for the Government to 
introduce the new indirect tax 
measures when it did. And 
even If the motor pool account 
was getting dangerously near 
deficit, the Government could 
have waited until the Budget 
next month to put up petrol 
prices. 

Recent statements suggest 
that there will be other normal 
Budget measures announced 
before the f|nal Budget a 
presented. Perhaps the idea is 


flimiicliig trimsuclinns- _ 

partly of their making. 

T h o Government’s 
disregard for the taxpayer in 
the Budget is minor, compared 
with ils disrespect for the 
economy. If its fiscal policy is 
designed tu compensate for 
other economic activity. 
Government measures can 
buffer the economic against 
extreme fluctuations. 

But rather than using fiscal 
policy to buffer against large 
fluctuations in economic 
activity, this Government's 
rapid footwork has contributed 
to the fluctuations. The 
Government's fiscal stance 
has swung widely and sharply 
when a consistent and stable 
approach to budgetary policy 
was called for. 

In the last two years, for 
example, the Government’s 
budget stance has had little In 
common with the 

Government’s actual 
behaviour. 

Speaking about the 1978 
Budget last October during the 
election campaign, the Prime 
Minister noted that 

“Government spending has 
been held back." 

At the time, he should have 
been aware that public 
servants had received an 
unbudgeted salary and wage 
Increase (effective from 
October ,1978) which would 
push Government spending for 
1978-79 over $200 million 
above the budgeted level of 
$6605 million. 

Instead of the budgeted 16 
per cent increase in 
Government spending in 1978- 
79, the increase Is 25 per cent. 

This large increase in 
Government spending last 
year, accompanied by tax cuts 
designed to help win the 
election, are contributing to 
the large growth now in the : 
money supply. 

To repair the damage 
created by its own measures, 
the Government is passing 
restrictive measures such as 
increased Indirect taxes to 
take back what It gave away 
last year. 

If the Government wants to , 
get New Zealand out of her | 
present economic rut, a 
longer-term view of economic 
policy formation and a more 
organised approach to long 
and short run problems Is 
ARsential. 


The Department of 
Business Administration 
Victoria University of 
Wellington 
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New Zealand" 
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by Graeme Fogelberg and Bill Garlick 

If the rate of acquisition of 3 per cent over the past eleven 
years continues, one half of the companies operating today 
will no longer be listed on the stock exchange In less than 
20 years from now. Takeovers are important events with 
financial, economic, market and social implications about 
which little is known. 

Fogelberg and Garlick ask—Will the shareholders in the 
acquirer's company benefit from the takeover? Available 
evidence suggests that this is not always the case. 

This study, one of the first of its kind in New Zealand, 
raises some important issues concerning takeover decisions 
and questions some currently-held benefits about the 
advantages of takeovers. 
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by Helen Plckford 
and Belinda Gillespie 

ENVIRONMENT Minister 
Venn Young Is putting a brave 
face on It, but there are hints 
that the Kapuni ammonia-urea 
plant proposals are not 
proceeding as smoothly as the 
Government Intended. 

Young and Environment 
Commissioner Ian Baumgart 
are just back from a look at an 
ammonia-urea plant in 
Cheyenne, Wyoming. The 
ammonia plant is “effectively 
identical'' to New Zealand's, 
though the urea plant is dif¬ 
ferent. 

Young claims to be 
“reassured", environmentally 
speaking, by the American 
plant. But in an interview with 
•YBR, he made it clear that 
there were a number of issues 
yet to be resol vod. 

Better late than never, an 
environmental appraisal of the 
Kapuni scheme by the Com¬ 
mission for the Environment 
will be made public in the next 
few days. 

The Government by-passed 
the need for a full en¬ 


vironmental impact report by 
invoking the new Town ana 
Country Planning Act. 

This meant that en¬ 
vironmental evaluation could 
become part of the general 
assessment for projects like 
Kapuni. The impact on the site 
is thus assessed through the 
processing of a clean air 
licence, the application for a 
change of use under a district 
scheme, and the application 
for water rights. 

Baumgart, in a letter to 
Natural Gas Corporation 
manager Ronald O'Callahan 
last September, argued that 
the Kapuni Bcheme was one 
with "high environmental 
significance." As such, ac¬ 
cording to e Cabinet decision, 
it warranted a separate report. 

His reasons were:— 

• That this would be New 
Zealand's first petrochemical 
plant, bound to arouse public 
interest; 

• Although small, it could 
influence the development of 
other plants, and Initiate a 
move from low energy In¬ 
tensive farming to systems 


based on artificial nitrogenous 
fertilisers, with considerable 
environmental consequences; 
• It would commit a block of 
natural gas, a valuable In¬ 
digenous fossil fuel. 

"We should be working to 
ensure that any undesirable 
impacts of the industry are 
minimised," and that "the 
planning, construction and 
operation are in tune with 
sound environmental prin- 
ciples,” said Baumgart. 

Young was evasive on the 
question of when the crucial 
financial commitment' to the 
debated plant was made. 

The original in¬ 
terdepartmental committee 
set up to study the develop¬ 
ment of a petrochemical in¬ 
dustry recommended that an 
environmental impact report 
should be carried out before an 
economic decision was made. 

In an earlier interview, 
Young was asked why the 
Commission for the En¬ 
vironment could not have 
started a report back in 
August, when the Government 
announced it had granted the 


contract to NGC. He said: 
"The situation was com¬ 
plicated by the fact that the 
commissioner was dealing 
with a situation where a plant 
had already been purchased." 

Young said last week that an 
“option" was taken out in 
August, and that the original 
decision was finalised "some 
time later". 

Young stands by earlier 
statements that the Kapuni 
scheme will bring more 
benefits than costs to the area. 

But he admits the need for 
"more adequate discussion” of 
the financial aspects, which 
remain a well-kept secret 
between Treasury and 
Petrocorp. 

Though it would nol allow it 
to prepare a full report, the 
Government belatedly let the 
Commission do an appraisal of 
the environmental aspects of 
the Jasmad report, com¬ 
missioned by the Ministry of 
Works. 

In the appraisal, Baumgart 
presumably will make public 
any conclusions he drew from 
the Wyoming plant — for 
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example, lie queried the 
possible formation of a dense 
cloud of ammonium carbonate 
in (he advent of ammonia gas 
combining with carbon 
dioxide. 

Asked whether there would 
be a problem of corrosive dust 
from lhe prill towers of the 
proposed complex, Young told 
NBR he hod seen no evidence 
of corrosion in Wyoming, but 
the Kapuni complex would 
have la meet the clean-air 
requirements of the Health 
Department. The dry 
Wyoming climate would lie 
less conducive to corrosion 
than that of Taranuki. 

Young admitted that there 
might be n need Tor extra 
equipment to be installed to 
control air |N>llution at the 
plant. 

He was "initially surprised" 
by the large amount of steam 
emitted from the cuoling 
lowers at the Cheyenne plant, 
but learnt later that this varies 
according to atmospheric 
conditions. He was told by 
representatives of Fish 
engineering in the parly that 
there would be less steam at 
Kapuni. 

An American scientist. K T 
Joluison, earlier pointed out in 
relation to Kapuni that 
"emissions from the plant 
cause blue smoke amt haze 
which is visible for miles, and 
also a dense smog us a result of 
the combination of ammonia 
nitrates and condensing 
steam.” 

Because of these problems, 
prill towers were being phased 
out in the United Stales in 
favour of the granulation 
process. Costs of pollution 
control had risen tenfold in the 
United States — from m.3 
million spent on the plants in 
1972, to nearly 100 million in 
1976. 

Young said that the noise 
close to the plant was higher 
than lie expected. Hut lie 
argued (hat the 1 1-ycar-okl 
plant had been built before 
much iitlenllon was given to 
environmental considerations. 

Thu noise, lie was told, can 
be "built out" to some extent, 
by enclosing the structures 
which gencrutu It. The aim at 
Kapuni would he ild-70 decibels 
at the edge of the plant. 

Effluent disposal Is another 
prublom. In Wyoming, .settling 
ponds are used Tor evajioratloii 
to reduce the volume of wusle. 

Highly toxic wastes con¬ 
taining chromates are pumped 
down to a depth of about 2000 
metros to avoid polluting 
ground waters. 

U was clear llml the Kapuni 
'planners needed to look more i 
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Special Correspondent 

THE Government's actions 
0 ver environmental 

considerations for the multi- 

million dollar ammonia-urea 
complex at Kapuni raise a 

number of questions. 

For example, just when did 
the Government commit 
millc money into what critics 
claim Is the white elephant of 
the century? 

The story begins back in 

1976 , when a special inter¬ 
departmental committee 
released a study on the 
development of a petro¬ 
chemical industry in New 
Zealand. 

The committee placed 
certain criteria for the setting 
up of such an industry: 

• Access to Maui gas; 

• Access to plentiful supply 
of water; 

I Close proximity to road, 
rail and port facilities; 

• Availability of industrial 
land served by an established 

infrastructure; 

• Minimal effect on the 

environment. 

Ihe study pointed out that 
because the complex would be 
treating highly toxic and 
Qemmable materials, it would 
be prudent to acquire 10U to 150 
hectares of land of low 
agricultural potential. 

This report was sent to 
numerous private companies 
ia November, 1976, along with 
an accompanying letter from 
ihe Department of Trade and 
Industry. 

The tetter asked the 
companies to submit proposals 
in full detail — such as 
marketing proposals — for 
consideration by mid-Julv 

1977. 

A somewhat long silence 
followed. But during that time 
Hetrocorp was formally 

constituted. 
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Bank of New Zealand. Bruce 
Smith. 

• Plus three Government 
appointees — the group’s 
general manager and chief 
executive Jim Hogg. Treasury 
secretary Neil Lough, and 
secretary, Ministry of Energy 
Bill Duncan. 

At the same time, the 
Government engaged the 
American consultant firm, 
James Chemical Engineering, 
to study the proposals. The 
resultant report and a special 
one to Cabinet has never been 
released to the public. 

But, parts of the JCE study 
have found their way to the 
media. They show the lirm 
staling that at no stage did It 
consider environmental 
aspects of the petro-chemfcal 
issue and its describing the 
she as of mnrginal land value. 

In August, the Government 
announced it had invited the 
newly set up Petrocorp to 
undertake the building of an 
ammonia-urea complex with 
its subsidiary, the Natural Gas 
Corporation, in charge of the 
siting and operation of the 
plant at Kapuni. 

The news came as a shock in 
some circles, especially when 
the decision was studied 
alongside the 1970 petro¬ 
chemical co jn mi lice's report. 

The sites selected by this 
committee did not include 
Kapuni. They were 
Whatawhata and Otorohanga, 
in the Waikato. Bell Block, 
Omnia. Okalo and Oaonui, in 
Taranaki, and tentatively 
Wanganui, which was later 
ruled mil on Ihe basis of extra 
cost. 

In November, the 

Commission for the 

Environment announced it 
would not be carrying out a full 
environmental impact report 
into the proposals but 
assessments studies instead. 

Ministers Venn Young 
and Bill Birch fully back the 
Government's decision, taking 
shelter behind the Town and 
Country Act and the Jasmad 
study of the proposal. But 
Jasmad officials themselves 
point out there are several 
areas that need further 
investigation. 

Birch considers the reason 
In site tliu complex at Knpunf, 
and the granting of the 
conlracL to the NGC to be 
matters of the past. 
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Venn Young (left) and Bill 

"It's all history," he says. 
“If I went back and looked at 
all past decisions I wouldn't 
have time to think." 

He considers the private 
companies have been given a 
fair deal, even though the 
Government decision to site 
the plant at Kapuni meets only 
one of the criteria . .. access to 
Maui gas which will be piped 
to the site some 72 kilometres 
away from New Plymouth. 

Nor does Birch consider that 
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Birch...take shelter, 
after changing the criteria for 
setting up a complex, the 
Government should re-open 
the issue and call for further 
proposals from the private 
sector. 

"You don’t stop in mid- 
stream and go back and start 
again Just because a new Act 
has been passed," he insists. 

That raises the question: 
had the plant already been 
bought by NGC? 

Last November, criticism of 
the Kapuni proposals were 


published and at least one 
major international firm, BP 
(NZ) Ltd, told the Government 
it was concerned at the 
decision. 

Private industry sources 
criticised the proposals. They 
alleged that: 

• The plant would cost at 
least $12 million more than the 
estimated $60 million (the 
officially announced price in 
February this year was $61 
million). 

• It would use 50 per cent 
more gas: 

• It was built to an H-year- 
old design and therefore was 
obsolete in the light of recent 
technological developments; 

• The price of the end 
product — urea fertiliser — 
would be $50 a tonne more at 
the gate than the present world 
market price of $220 a tonne. 

At that time, NGC's Ronald 
O'Callahan and a Treasury 
official were in Houston on 
what was officially described 
as a shopping expedition. 

Departmental sources sny 
they were in the United States 
to sign and seal the package 
deal of Capital Plant 


International Ltd, but were 
immediately recalled home. 

On his return, O’Callahan 
denied the private industrial 
claims. 

But since that lime has 
admitted that freight of the 
finished product from Kapuni 
will have to be subsidised to 
make it competitive on the 
home market. 

His company “may have 
been a little optimistic” with 
its claim that it would save the 
country $20 million in overseas 
funds (the total amount of the 
fertiliser Imported last year 
was just over $9 million), and 
more research will be needed 
into the overseas marketing of 
the product from the plant 
which will be producing four 
limes as much as the country's 
present needs. 

But, the $64 million question 
for the New Zealand tax-payer 
Is just how much will the 
setting up of this complex 
ultimately cost the country? 

'nEXTWEKK: Plum reporis 
[iredk-i Tnrnnnkl boom — 
Helen Pick ford says there is no 
evidence. 


F‘f 

I I'. 



A firm decision 






When computer consultant Larry Sewell of Digital Equipment (NZ) Ltd. Auckland moved offices to a new and 
spacious office buXdlng he asked his staff to give suggestions on office layout and decor. "After all” says Lany 

“they’ve got to work there as well as me . 
The staff redly took the job seriously, reports 
Lany and dame In with a recommendation tor 
Lockwood Vertical Partitioning, looked 
expensive to me” he says Vbuf we costed ( it 

_ out and K was very competMye. It-gives a real 

.. n*nTrt-i/Mkinki/' . prestige feel to the offices, and Is 

VERTICAL PARTITIONING KcoutticdV^ellenl. Aid they lei me that 

Telephone 85-184, Rotorua ' If w4 change the office layout If’s 90, per cent 

' *- ‘ re-Usabte”. 

After six months how.does the Rfrt feel about 
•' 'h.fStll^ngl^ "says Larry. 

"^PLEWESEND ME a BROCHURE ON LO« wib.VEin;^ DPLEASE ask aIrepto call 

LOCKWOOD COMMERCIAL MASICW, P.O. BO# i^. ROtORuA, NEW ZEALAN^ T^RH0^ 8^il$4; .: ' 

NAME . . .. • ■ .• • (•••••tv. ■ ‘ ... 

company .........v*•• .?•'•?*.■ ?■»•*■: v;• vy»■;;;•■ • v“V*• ••• •*•••••• ■■■■•■ • • .. v• 

.address V;. *. f v • ; .V •v : “v • •;* • ■; • • *. - • • ■ • v-• • • •- 

. ■ .,...,:. .V. .Vi...... ^4.|vi. .»; v i Ylv : rtf****' • ‘ • • • • 
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Throwing ourselves to Lion at feeding time 


by Belinda Gillespie 
NEW ZEALANDERS are 
throwing themselves to the 
lions — and loving it. 

Lion's Nth Cobb and Co 
restaurant opened in Lower 
Unit last month. 

Lkn Breweries chief 
executive John MacFarlane, 
took the opportunity, as he 
usually does, to make some 
comments on the sociological 
aspects of liquor drinking. 

The new restaurant, said 
MacFarlane, was the latest 
addition to New Zealand's 
fastest growing chain. 

Cobb and Co premises are 
designed for eating, and do not 
encourage "stand-around 
drinking’. 

■'They are places where 
people can dine inexpensively 
with their young families. 
Those who don't want to eat 
can go in for a drink in a 
"controlled atmosphere". 

At a time when other 
fast food chains are 
"cunsolidaling" — which Is a 
polite way of saying that 
profits are lower, costs are 
higher, and it's a bad time to 
open new restaurants — Lion 
marches on. 

It has certain gilt-edged 
advantages over other 
restaurant chains. Backed by 
the millions of the liquor 
industry, with key locations in 


every main city and town In 
New Zealand and no licence 
hassles, with Cobb and Co Lion 
can hardly put a paw wrong. 

Other fast feeders have to 
contend with each other, and 
with escalating land values, 
when they bid for the prime, 
town-centre sites. 

The lucrative food segment 
is but one of many components 
in the liquor-marketing mix. 
Lion therefore has a flexibility 
which others In the food game 
must envy. 

As part of a business with 
staff training facilities, 
market, research, architects, 
entertainment and capital all 
on tap, Cobb and Co's are a 
profitable way of exploiting 
the assets of the Lion empire. 
But if the fickle public gets 
bored with hamburgers or 
turns off pizzas, or if chickens 
double in price, Lion won't get 
its tail in a knot. 

The enterprise is of a size 
and complexity which makes 
it invulnerable to market 
changes which could be a 
death blow to those with less 
flexibility. 

Like it or not. Lion 
Breweries has hit the spot with 
Cobb and Co concept. It has 
tapped into a market which 
previously didn’t exist and 
created a demand for a 
product which didn’t used to be 
there. 


MARKETPLACE 

Ten, 20, 30 years ago, 
drinking wore a blacker hat 
and it wasn't mixed with 
children. The “young 
families" referred to by 
MacFarlane didn’t dine out 
together. 

When Muin and Dad ate out. 
they made a night of it with a 
baby-sitter to hold the fort 
while they put on their 
giadrags and went to the best 
restaurant they could afford. 
The cost was astronomical, 
and there was a lot of break¬ 
down later as to what could 
have been produced on the 
home front at a quarter the 
price, and better cooked at 
that. 

Referred to as the "growth 
sector" in the American fast- 
food industry, the low-priced 
licensed restaurant geared to 


the family with children aims 
provide a sense of occasion at 
r reasonable price. 

The peculiarities of Ihe New 
Zealand licensing laws work 
against any but expensive 
restaurants getting full liquor 
licences, though modifications 
such as wine licences and 
BYO's are proliferating. 

The law in this case has 
worked in Lion's favour, 
enabling it to produce a cheap, 
licensed package which no-one 
else in the fast-food world can 
emulate. 

The New Zealand palate, 
educated in the land of the 
bland, will not be offended by 
the Cobb and Co menu, which 
is a conglomerate nf mcisl of 
the fast-fond possibilities. 
American hamburgers. Kalian 
style pizza, and fried chicken, 
with plenty of Lion brown nr 
red and white wine tn get it 
down the hatch. 

Foods traditional to the 
Greasy Spoons, where earlier 
generations cut their teeth on 
T-bone steaks after 6 p.m. 
closing, are also featured. 
Steak, chops, fried fish am! 
eggs, onions and chips arc 
there for those who are not yet 
ready for innovations such as 
double-decker turkey 
sandwlehcs. 

There's a salad for 
slimmers, or if your bean 


How much does laundry 
cost your business? 

Hen if it’s only $W00 per year, 
CPL can save you at least 352! 

Think about it. 



time someone cut 
back your laundry costsl 
That's why we developed the 
OPL Great Alternative to 
"outside” laundries.££ 

— Ian Mosas 

Managing Dlreotor 
On Premise Laundries 

It's certainly time to question 
your laundry bill! The OPL "on 
premise" laundry system helps 
almost every company to operate 
more profitably. 

For Instance, recently the OPL 
system saved one company 
$27,000 by reducing Its annual 
laundry bill by 60%l A smaller 
company produced a 39% saving 
with the OPL system. Whatever 


the size of your business, chances 
are an OPL system will save you 
big money, too. 

The OPL laundry package offers: 

* Heavy duty industrial washers 
and dryers designed especially 

^ for OPL. 

* Specially formulated chemicals. 

* The backing of one of New 
Zealand'8 leading sales and 
service organisations. 

Major cost saving advantages 
As an alternative to "outBide" 
laundry services, OPL gives you 
far greater flexibility, plus positive 
cost-saving advantages. Because 
with an OPL system, your laundry 
costs are being reduced to an 
absolute mlnlmuml 

You keep complete control 
Now there's no chance of being 
charged for the laundering of 
unused itemsl OPL means the 
laundry stays on your premises, 
so you keep control. And you'll 
never run short again! 


No Ironing needed 

The universal use of 
colton/polyester fabrics today 
eliminates the need lo iron 
bed linen or work garments. It is 
simply a matter of folding laundry 
Items after the drying cycle to 
ensure a wrinkle-free finish. 

Space Is no problem 

An OPL washer and dryer 
package takes up less space than 
most office desks. And OPL has 
the advantage of being easily 
operated by any member of your 
existing staff. 

Whichever way you look at it, 
OPL makes sound business 
sense.. 


r lan W. Mosas 

Managing Dlraotor ■ 

On Pramlaa Laundrlta Ltd II 

48 Qaoige Street H 

■ P.O.Bo« 4211, Auckland 
Telephone BSS.4S7 
Osar Mr Moess. 

h«° U nJ lkB 10 know mo,B about 
Name 


o 


The Great Alternative) ! CQmp "' ¥ - 


ON PREMISE LAUNDRIES LTD 

Subsidiary Company of Advance Industries Ltd. 


L " —-— - I 

Telephon e.. ■ ' 


bolimgs tn ninlhor. try same 
ersatz Ironic-miittp food like an 
"old-fashioned" pot pic. There 
is even a token gesture — palp, 
tossed salad — for snobs who 
would have gone In a French 

restaurant if they ..id have 

afforded it. 

Something for everybody 
but enough for nobody'? 
Whether you think it 
epitomises tin 1 best nr worst nf 
fast-food land, the formula 
must have worked, or Lion 
wouldn't have opened its 14th 
restaurant. 

The Lion’s prey is not Ihe 
family for whom plastic rood 
means fun. 

Whti! about the drinking? 
Those in the liquor trade would 
have us believe dial ihe (rends 
towards more intimate 
surroundings, fond and 
cnlerlainmrni. instead of 
unadorned Ih size, are all done 
fur our own good. Out of sheer 
benevolence the industry is 
trying to turn crass Kiwis into 
sophisticated, discriminating 
nrinkers, all at its own 
expense. 

In his opening speeches. 
MacFarlane doesn't highlight 
the fad that Linn has 
discovered an enormous 
market mil there, drinkers 
who would never have been 
lured into theoid-style pub. Imt 
who are susceptible (u the 
inducements ol I In* new 

This year's downturn in 
consumption aside, it 's all part 
of a trend tn more people 
drinking more ali-nlml more 
often, a trend enthusiastlenllv 
endorsed by the liquor 
industry. 

Tin* dark side of all Hus is 
that the higher Hi" average 
level of liquor tirisumplinn. 
the more aleolmlies there are. 
The hazards of alcohol 


Physical, 
Psychological ~ L 

sir - 

The Alcoholic 1 
Advisory Comdft J 
ynung people anffi 
shows that chlldrafr 
‘[rink from their puj 
their peers. • 

The heart of lW 
mix is the early cekj' 
children to roieiriew 
with meals, which f 
imprint them with J 
that alcohol Is a %-i 









| ■ • 




JOHN MACFARLW 
en 11 1 mill'd ntmosplm 

on a par with Ihe tlxl?: 
tlu-y are consumer 
same I able. 

It can hardly k i!‘ 
accord with IK‘ 
"preventive" appra-' 
create "A grotffi^ 
ol the implication?oft' 

misuse" and w F* 

' Vi incepts of mixlfratiffl r 
use of alcohol" 

I low tn leach ihttaJii-i 
nlrnlmi in the faceolJi , 
improving present^' 1 k 
producers is a paraiA *’ 
A LAC has still tore>''’ 


At last. 

Clear concise ideas about II 
future of N.Z. agriculture. 


jh 

. . one of the most import^ 
papers ever released on 0 

agriculture/' that's how cuaui* 

of Straight Furrow describes The r 
New Zealand Agriculture. 

In this significant new publica 
McLean, farmer and agriculture 
explains why production rat , oV norts- ^ 
problems inhibit agricultural. 
probes the pros and cons of 
policy strategies to qombat ro 
complex, persistent agricultural 
McLean concludes that thejJWV^; 
supports one particular striatiBy 
The Future for New Zealan^. 
published by Fourth Estate \ 

of the N.Z. Planning Council.,. 


Only $4.50at all goodbooMhop^g 
from Fourth Estate Books* r 
Wellington. (See Fourth Esta ^ 
Service coupon elsewhere in 
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State pushes new’ income into export drive 

hv Pftf.pr V O'Rripn nuhs will run Hrv In ihu . - . ... * 


by Peter V O'Brien pubs will run dry In the period 

THE Government’s decision to ” nd 

impose sales tax on a wide , r lhe Government has plans 
range of consumer goods drew tQ tnx a!cohol and 

*• -J “StJS^ highcr r *e the move wlH be a 

■aSmfin fhpfkf Rnf thp revenue raiser ‘ with the effect 
selling items in the list .But the Q|1 consumption only a minor 

decis on has a logic about it. element. p eop i e wm stiU drink 

8 5J5; fr0 H ™ pi h nnP 5 h n b vpr boer ’ irros P ective of the price, 
which developed over as shoW n in the steadily 

homebuilt boats. Some increasing per capita intake in 

K?lSc b k1oS that Spi V f 9*" Resale and 
taken we wck lor giving mat retai | pnces i n reC ent years. 

advice and Uteprob em is now Higher taxes might ha ' e an 

tewfhe officials getkickedfor impnct ? n s P endin 6 in other 
howtne omciais get wexea tor areaS| due to the effect on 

Hp 0 fPnrtf»H ovcra11 discretionary spending 
loud enough, and get defended power but a rise in revenue to 
wta tosdvics ,s obscured ta lht |n b 

tfartSS Government income and 
- the interdepartmental cxpeildilurc would b lh e 

committee. But the officials Drl , 1t . iuaI nhlflf , t 

and those who sustain the P P „ ,uT« ■ 

mwih Af Given the growing social 

responsibility claim reeuHriv (,isfavour of smoking, n higher 
that”officials’ do not 8 make ,aX on tl)bacco wou,d Probably 
Xy - ? faHacv \ntol c , roale less russ lhan ln nther 
complexities otV.n d n Uq^r situation is 

5ta . e , different, but passions are 

quickly dissipated, when the 
The logic in the sales tax nexl election is no months 
moves is the attempt to shift uway. 
resources from consumption If ihe Government decides to 
lo production, particularly for alter taxes on alcohol, it should 
export, and to cover the Like I he opportunity lo remove 
Government's deficit. The Ihe anomaly in New Zealand 
latlercameout at $1466 million made wine, 
in the year to March (see Tax is levied on wine at the 
analysis Page 7). The timing final production stage, 
of the taxes was a surprise, including the bottle, cork, 
suggesting that the label, and wrapping nmuml 
Government has similar the cork. The wine hem s only u 
movesmmind on other goods, proportion of the total tax, but 
Legislation regarding sales the buyer is paying taxes on 
tax allows the Government to corks, bottles and so on. Beer 
nirodueea tax by regulation is taxed on (lie liquid alone, 
firm’ll 15 were and the winemaker (using 

rftf/o 0US y exem pt. Changes 1° products of the Now Zealand 
rpnMi 0ngoods n,r e a dy laxed soil, and presumably a 
Amp w an amend rog act. “worthwhile" industry) is 
qL 6 !! 15 Qro UR ually operating at a disadvantage. 
inSS^^'AI^I I" T,lnl probably suits the 
st*ipn!r , i ' ore {hc K udgcl brewers, with greater political 
with ii S read ’ nnd Passed clout than the wine Industry, 
night UrEeflCy * n tho snme bul they nre now increasingly 
fL' . Involved in winemaking, so (he 

year tan cand * dfl lC8 this anomaly eventually affects 
be ini^H m j nt ^ menlR coufd Iheir total operations. 

BuriflJT* uccd before the Fnncy can run away when 
now *iir ^ usePar ^ amcnt ,s considering other potential 
lol*PfY>' tI. are * ,( l u or and ureas for indirect taxes, in 
do{n 0 J. 1 " er f was a story conjunction with the Budget, 
lastwppt^S 8 in We flfngton but attempts to anticipate 
dutieswpr . L. quortaxesond Bud B e i statements ar? 
that thnp n° * lncren sed at fruitless exercises. You win 
the '“loc' iw he Bud S et Is some and you lose some, as 
Mmmicp L CB " place seen ln fbe daily press' pre- 

«iltttihAn C rJ , F 8 « whldh take Budget analyses every year. 
| fS'alaim n n f Xt ° ay ’ Imm e d late A combination of higher 
_ n ia essential, or the electricity prices, a partial 


dninaiu lTiere wns 0 story 
dm » 2, B,at “quor taxes and 

fete 


Exchange rates 


m 

*Pan 

^Germany 

Denmark 

franco 


Malaysia 12878 

NoUierlands 2.1662 

New Caledonia ft Tahiti 88.41 
Norway B.86M 

Pakistan 10.18 ; 

Papua-New Guinea : _ 

on application 


Italy 


Portugal ' 
Singapore 
South Africa 
Spain 
Sri Lanka 
Sweden 
Switzerland v 
Western Samoa 


B1.46 
2,2784 
• l B 7QB 
•' - 68.11 
lappy&aFon 

• 1.7882 
.7824 


Selling rates supplied by CBA 

Bank • • 1. T - 



removal of the milk and rail 
subsidies, new sales taxes, 
possible changes lo existing 
rales on olher goods, and 
sundry moves will help to hold 
Government expenditure. The 
main areas lo be tackled are 
still the centra! core of 
spending, particularly in the 
general “welfare" group — 
education, health, and social 
services. The counter 
argument is that these are 
"essentials", but the public 
cannot have it both ways. 
Either expenditure goes down 
(or is heldi or revenue has to 
increase. The only alternative 
is continuing high deficits with 


their inevitable impact on 
inflation, the balance of 
payments and credit 
expansion. 

Revenue rates were cut last 
year, and there will be a 
levelling out of income tax 
receipts as the migration 
outflow increases. If 24,000 or 
so fewer income earners are in 
New Zealand, the taxes on 
their gross incomes are not 
received by the Government. 
While some of those people 
might have been unemployed 
if they had remained here, the 
balance would pay taxes. 

The Government is trying to 
move resources into export 


production', so at least part of 
the "new" income from recent 
fiscal moves will be used in Ihe 
export field. The revamped 
export incentive scheme 
should get an airing in the 
Budget, and the agricultural 
industries are likely to share in 
new programmes. 

The tourist industry will be 
among those looking for a 
boost. The Tourism Advisory 
Council sent Tourism Minister 
Warren Cooper a booklet of 
recommendations late last 
year, and is wailing for action 
across the total range of the 
industry. 

Tiie community still faces 


(he problem of piecemeal 
policy changes, which are 
unrelated to a broad strategy, 
for the obvious reason that 
l-bere is, by Government 
admission, no broad strategy 
The Budget will have 
considerable rhetoric on 
"restructuring", but in the 
absence of any clearly defined 
goals it will be meaningless, 
The administrative cooks are 
somewhat like the chef in Ihe 
Muppci Show. When tackling a 
chocolate mousse, their 
solution is to take some 
chocolate nnd plaster it on the 
moose. Nice for the moose, but 
hardly a recipe. 
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‘23 markets in 36 days., 
ftstTnagh.9Bccassnil. 

ThMihi fai Tlimmu fin nlr 1 


y h r.r.j. 


Cook; 


Multi-national travel can be a 
real headache. If you let It. AntT 
for a long time I did. After all, 
my travel agent seemed to be 
doing everything right, a small 
shop but he was a good bloke 
and looked after everything 
himself. 

You meet a lot of people on 


and, apparently, powered 
through business. 

The other thing I noticed was 
his luggage labels. Always 
Thomas Cook. There were days 
when it seemed I was spending 
more time chasing around after 
visas and the like than I was : 
attending to my business. 


That’s where i learned the full 
Thomas Cook story. He told me 
all about their 900 branches 
around the world. Even in Dubai 
and Kuwait. Their international 
travellers cheques. And the 
benefits of the Thomas Cook 
Travel Services card, giving you 
guaranteed international 
recognition at any Thomas Cook 
office in the world. They’ll even 
help you find a competent 
secretary, interpreter, doctor or 
lawyer anywhere in the world. A 
Thomas Cook Travel Services 
card ent/ffes you to much more 
than travel services. The picture 
was becoming very clear. 

Thomas Cook is an 
internationally recognised name. 
And that helps when you're 
talking to airline personnel, hotel 
staff and the like. Because they 
probably haven't heard of you, 
your company, and possibly 
your country. 

l am an expert In my field. 
Thomas Cook are experts In 
theirs. And In my business I like 
to deal with the experts. That’s 
why I've changed to Thomas 
Cook. 



(Hislness trips. In fact, It'S not 1 , v:I’d be hastily ffcbrieflnfl • v 
uncbmriwh Wbunfpfrrtb the rtdxr^p^>fmrf>ertt 

same faces at the different as we boarded the aircraft while 
airports around the world. he would be preparing to fully . 

That’s how I found out about , enjoy the forthcoming flight. One. 
Thomas Cook. There, was this i 1 l day we were sitting;together. In 
on8 particular bloke I repeatedly 1 ; • fhe departure lounge bar at 


crossed paths witlLThe thing 
about him that hit me'flrst was 
that |ie was never,ruffled. Never 
rushed. Always fresh as idalsy 


Heathrow and we got to talklhg., 
I broached Ilia subject of 



[•V.'MriliiBirTi 
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Business Travel. Tour Packages. Personal travel itineraries. Traveller's CheqLies. 
It costs no more tor the superb service of Thomas Cook. 
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Analysing annual accounts 
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by Peter V O'Brien 
HODDER & Tolley Ltd. is a 
relative newcomer to the Stock 
Exchange, having been listed 
in 1977. But the Palmerston 
North based grain and seeds 
merchant, and farm supplier 
has been In business for a long 
Lime (the 1979 report is titled 
the 74th}. so its annual report 
csn be judged fairly by the 
standards of long-established 
public companies. 

The report is reasonable, but 
has several flaws which put it 
in the second rank, rather than 
among the best examples of 
company disclosure. That 
comment is made after 
allowance for the group’s size, 
and the cost of presenting a 
swept-up report in relation to 
(he total investment. 

ft Jins been said here many 
limes that a company can 
produce a high class report by 
observing a few simple 
guidelines which will enable 
shareholders and other 
renders to understand what 
went on in the business during 
the year under review. 

The first is disclosure of 
turnover, or, at the very least, 
a comment on the increase or 


decrease in sales, related to 
both dollar value and to 
volume. Hodder and Tolley 
says nothing about the group's 
total revenue, and makes only 
two brief comments regarding 
sections of the business. 

Speaking of the real estate 
division, managing director R 
A Eaton says that the division 
“made marked progress last 
year with greatly increased 
sales. This reflects directly 
on the calibre and stability of 
our sales team in this division 
and it is pleasing to be able to 
comment further that this 
increase is continuing into the 
current year”. 

The statement is 
unfortunately brief, and tor 
that reason it is even more 
Intriguing. "Greatly increased 
sales" in a real estate 
operation under the conditions 
prevailing in 1978 is a notable 
achievement. But what was 
the increase, even as a 
percentage? What was the 
base from which the increase 
was struck? Is the company 
eating into its competitors' 
business through "the calibre 
and stability of the sales 
team"? 


With reference to the 
company's main business of 
grain dealing, Eaton says (in 
relation to barley): “Yields 
from the 1978 harvest were 
excellent, leaving a surplus In 
merchants’ hands which was 
hard to sell and which dropped 
in value. Unfortunately it wns 
not saleable overseas at any 
realistic price. We had our 
share of this surplus and whilst 
it Is now safely marketed, the 
fail in value and the costs of 
financing and storing did 
adversely affect the accounts 
under review.” Again we have 
no figures, no base, no 
statement of increased or 
decreased revenue (possibly 
the latter when taken in 
volume terms). 

Secondly, the company gives 
no statement of expenses. 
Since profit fell in comparison 
with the previous year, 
readers are left to wonder 
whether costs increased faster 
than revenue, whether 
revenue was down, or if the 
company was successful in 
holding coat increases below 
the level reached across the 
economy. 

These matters affect 


understanding of a company's 
business. Their omission 
suggests that Hodder and 
Tolley either considers them 
irrelevant in a report, or the 
company suffers from a 
conservatism on disclosure 
which is out of place loday, or 
the competitors will gain 
advantage from lhc 
knowledge. 

While Hodder and Tolley is 
not a stock and station 
company in the usual 
definition of lhat term, its 
business covers a wide area of 
agriculture, and brings it into 
competition with the stock and 
station companies. Other 
groups find no problem in 
releasing the brief information 
referred to earlier, so there is 
little excuse for reliance on 
•'competition" as a reason for 
lack of disclosure. 

There are no comments on 
the balance sheet, and renders 
are left to make their own 
conclusions. Why is stock 
value up 22.5 per cent? Does 
the change reflect the position 
-in grain with goods left in 
merchants' hands? Does it 
have a relationship to 
generally higher prices for a 


Cost out 

the new3M Plain Paper 

Secretary”n Copier. 

Lease for around $90 per month. 

Lse any Plain /toper-plain and simp le 

What else compares? Nothing else compares — either for cost 
efficiency or simplicity. No mart specifier genuine plata rarer 
just simple plain paper. From newsprint _ P ^ ’ 

to envelopes to finest bond weight. 

‘‘Secretary” Copiers use one, use 
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wide range of goods, nr In an 
increased level of trading 
which would necessiiate 
holding a higher volume of 
invenlory? Creditors moved 
from $1 ,2 million in |*J7« to $1.7 
million at January .11. (U79, a 
-10.5 per cent movement Why? 
The bank’s investment went 
from SH71.71H 10 $ 1.157,7(11, n 

jump of :t 2 .K per cent. Why? 
Wns il necessary In finance tile 
higher stock figure, a $49H.iKjn 
lift in debtors, or a 
combination of the two? The 
fact that the ratio of current 
nssets to current liabilities is 
constant at 2.0 is irrelevenl in 
this context, particularly 
where slocks arc concerned. 
Failure to move the slack 
while debtors, creditors and 
overdraft increase may give a 
theoretical lift to >, |[<|uidily 1 ’. 
hut in the absence of 
explanations it can also 
indicate a rapidly tightening 
trading position, which will 
eventually affect cash fluw. 

The report has several good 
features, not least of which is 
the easy-Lo-read layout. A five 
year table, plus the statement 
of source and application of 
funds, provide the general 


eoinparativo inform^., 

finding dot, which arej^ 

f<> r historical referaS 
respect Hodder 
docs better than severaW 
companies. ^ 

The balance sheet ib 
discloses financial *Jf 

W|l, » « 62.4 pe r2 

proprietorship ratio, 2 
marginally lower than S 
previous year’s BiBoer * 
Hie profit decline brJ 
rnurii on shareholder 
down to 14.9 per ^ 

compared with the IM Z 
cent recorded in 1978, and w 
per cent in the previous 
riun is a reasonable retuiiii 
a company which has muchef 
ils business In flactiiaUn; 
commodity markets. 

fash flow (net profit & 
depreciation) was l| ptrra 
•»f lotnl assets, as against DJ 
|kt cent in 1978. Both figera 
represent a good relalionstn 
to the investment, and ski 
that the group is beito 
equipped than most to nab 
activities on a finaarlfr 
sound basis. Bui the repot 
would improve markedly nil 
•oily a few additional pleasi 
information. 


Mussel farmers battle 
for sea space rights 
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by Peter Isaac 

A TENSE battle for possession 
of the sea is being fought in the 
Marlborough Sounds where 
local authorities have banded 
together to try to curb mussel 
farming. 

Applicants for mussel farms 
in the sounds are receiving 
automatic objections from (lie 
Marlborough Sounds Maritime 
Park Board, the Marlborough 
Harbour Board, and tho 
Mnrlborough founty Council. 

Mussels are imimrlcd into 
New Zealand from Spain, 
Norway, Japan. Iliily, and 
Indonesia. 

The absence of large-scale 
production in New Zealand has 
inenni that from a price point 
or view, mussels have liecome 
a greater delicacy than 
oysters. 

More important, the local 
liroductlon shortfall has meant 
that mussels have rarely been 
exported — the demand on tho 
home market is loo great to 
make U worthwhile and New 
Zealand mussels have heenmu 
too expansive for the export 
market because of haphazard 
production methods. 

The Marlborough Sounds 
Maritime Park Board has 
designated areas available but 
sees the sounds mainly as on 
entertainment area. 

Tho board regards tho 
mussel farms, according to 
one of ils official objections, os 
posing “a deterrent and 
hazard to recreational ac¬ 
tivities”. 

But the mussel farms, in 
effect, are only lengths of rope 
suspended from plastic buoys 
~ generally the only visible 
part of the farm. 

The Marlborough County 
appears to believe that It 
should be the only authority 
dealing with the mussel far¬ 
mers. 

The Marlborough Harbour 
Board also lays claim to being 
the authority for the area, 

The Maritime Park Board' 
claims to be the authority, 
from ; the environmental; 
aspect, seeing the farms as 
visually detrimental to the 
environment*": ( 
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In (he previous two niefr 
the industry appears lota 
earned around 150,009 a 
foreign currency - t thy 
fraction nf (he real potato! 
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Additions take up some building trade slack 

by Peter V O’Brien economy apart from the h(*h ° 


by Peter V O'Brien 

THE Department of Statistics 
building statistics for the year 
ended February, 1979 
illustrate trends in the 


economy, apart from the 
obvious fact that permits 
issued for, and completion of 
new dwellings are well down 
on previous years. 

A net migration outflow a 


Food chain gives shareholders 
years of red carpet treatment 
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by Peter V O'Brien 
INVESTORS In Progressive 
Eoterprisea, the Auckland 
proprietors of Foodtown 
supermarkets, have no 
worries about equity 
investment keeping ahead of 
inflation. 

The company’s record has 
been extraordinary since 
listing on the Stock Exchange 
at the end of 1971. At almost 
any time in the intervening 
seven and three quarter years 
a buyer could have taken a 
position in the company and 
now be showing handsome 
capital gains. The 
announcement of the 1978-79 
profit included another bonus ‘ 
issue (or shareholders, the 
fifth since Hating, and also the 
fifth since 1974. There was a 
cash issue in 1973, which also 
shows a solid gain, and an 
issue of specified preference 
shares in August 1977 at par, 
now selling in the region of 
W.80 a share. 

This year, Progressive 
reporLed a 21.8 per cent 
increase in sales, while total 
retail sales, in dollar terms, 
were only 15.8 per cent ahead 
of the previous year. Net profit 
increased 19.8 per cent, after 
absorbing a loss in the Georgie 
Pie quickfood division. 
Progressive’s treatment of 
shareholders has been 
spectacular. The company had 
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INVESTOR INSIGHT 


The gain in IB months is 
. $203.75, or 78.88 per cent. The 
compound rate of annual 
increase is 68 per cent. 

The second example is the 
movement this year. 
Progressive was selling at 
$3.30 in January. The gain in 
four months is therefore 13.6 
per cent. Other companies 
have shown similar Increases 
this year, but very few can 
perform year after year with 
Progressive’s consistency. 

The obvious question is when 
docs the company run out of 
steam, given the highly 
cum pet ill ve business of food 
retailing in the Greater 
Auckland area? Assuming 
that present proved policies 
and controls arc continued, 
there seems to be nl lensl three 
years or further growth. 
Somewhere in the future, 
supermarket outlets in 
Auckland must come close to 
saturation point, while the 
drive for continuing efficiency 
und economics moves toward 
its limit. At that stage the 
group may have to decide on a 
regional shift. The present 
policy is to stay In Auckland. 
P o p ii I a l i o n growth 
(admittedly smaller than in 
the past), plus the availability 
of new areas and scope for 
higher turnover volume terms 
in existing outlets, should 
ensure continuing medium 
growth under present 
innnageniont and present 
oporaling policies. 

Food retailors arc always 
open to the charge lhat they 
benefit from higher prices, 
but, as seen earlier, 
Progressive’s dollar sales 
increases aro regularly ahead 
of the movemont in food 
prices. Strict control of 
overheads keeps net profit on 


sales close to, or slightly 
above, the 2 per cent level. 
That is a minimal margin. The 
effect of profit on sales can be 
seen in a theoretical example. 
If the company were to 
discount its prices 2 per cent 
for a year it would breakeven, 
but such a policy would have 
little effect on the public’s 
costs for food and the other 
goods in the stores. 

When a company earns just 
under $2.5 million on $100 
million of sales in the 
supermarket business the 
relationship between turnover 
and profit comes into 
perspective. But Progressive 
Is doing better than 
competitors in this field, and 
has shown rapid phvsical 
growth at the same time. The 
secret is both complex and 
simple. The simple part Is that 
the company knows what it is 
doing, does it well, and is not 
sidetracked into other 
activities or geographical 
areas. The complexity is the 
dedication to efficiency and 
ready adoption of the latest 
overseas techniques, 
particularly those In the 
United States, where the 
supermarket business Is under 
pressure. 

Two key problems face 
American supermarkets. 

First is the increasing 
numbi.-r nf women at work. 
They have less lime in simp, 
and the supermarkets are 
adding in non-food lines to 
boost sales through “one-stop” 
shopping. 

Secondly, (here is a growing 
trend to “eating out". More 
money is being spent in 
restaurants and fast-food 
outlets, cutting into the 
amounts spent on food oaten at 
home. Consequently, the small 
margin on food items Is 
forcing United States 
supermarkets to carry other 
high margin lines, which In 
(urn lowers stock turnover, 
and Increases holding costs. 

Developments which 
happened In the United States 
yesterday will happen here 
tomorrow. The trick is to keep 
ahead of the developments, 
and plan accordingly. That is 
one of Progressive’s secrets, 
but like all tricks It requires 
expertise and constant 
planning. Both abilities can be 
seen in the Foodtown 
operation. 


for the building industry, and 
is probably a major reason for 
the movement of skilled 
tradesmen to Australia and 
other places. It Is also a factor 
in the gap between registered 
unemployed in trades 
associated with the building 
industry and the vacancies 
notified to the Department of 
labour. 

According to the 
department's latest statistics 
of unemployed, there were 351 
registered unemployed among 
carpenters, electricians and 
“other building trades" at 
February, 96 placements, and 
178 notified vacancies. 

There was a move towards 
additions and alterations to 
existing dwellings in 1978-79. 
The department provides only 
the number and value of 
permits issued for this type of 
work, so the figures have to be 
treated cautiously, because 
some work may not take place. 

There were 19,166 permits 
Issued for all new building 
units in the year, with a total 
value of $497.6 million. In the 
year to February (978 the 
corresponding figures were 
22.110 and $517.1 million. 

The reverse situation 
occurred in additions and 
alterations. Permits totalled 
48,922 (1978, 44,534) valued at 
$136 million ($116.4 million). 
Thai is a growth factor of 
about in per cent by number, 
and 16.8 per ccni by value. The 
higher value probably relates 
to increasing costs, plus some 
degree of greater complexity 
in additions and alterations as 
the trend to upgrade existing 
dwellings (particularly in the 
main cities) gains momentum. 

The industry has come some 
way since lhc days when the 
Ixinm was in full wing, nnd 
builders I urned down 
alteration work, in favour of 
new dwellings. The former can 
be messy, in the sense that the 
builder lacks a “clean" site 
where he starts from scratch. 
In addition, the switch to 
metric measurements from 
(he imperial system has an 
effect on material usage in 
alterations to houses built 
under the former system (as 
anyone who lias engaged in 
alterations knows to their cost 
— what do you do with the bits 
left over?). 

The growth in alteration 
work has taken up part of the 
slack in the industry, after 
allowance for skilled 
emigration and those firms 
which have gone out of 
business In the recession. A 
problem will arise if the 
country ever gets back to 
economic and population 
growth. The possibility of a 
sudden rise in demand will 
need watching, because skilled 
labour shortages and the lower 


level of production in the 
building supplies’ Industries 
could cause bottlenecks. 

The “other building" section 
of the statistics confirms a 
reduction in Industrial capital 
Investment. Permits, and 
values, for factories and 
warehouses show a decline 
over the previous year. In line 
with under uUllsed capacity In 
industry. There were 990 
permits issued for “factories, 
powerhouses etc.” in 1978-79, 
compared with 1079 in the 
previous year. The value of 
those permits was $ 65.4 
million, as against $ 72.8 
million in the previous year, 
but the figures disguise a 
statistical trap in the absence 
of a detailed breakdown. 

One factory in a given year 
may be worth, say, $]o 
million, while 10 factories 
in the following year 
may each have a value 
of $1 million. Therefore 
the relation between number 
and value can be misleading. 
fThls point shows up in the 
latest figures for "hospitals, 
nursing homes etc," where 
there was an increase in the 
number of permits from 28 to 
38, but a decrease in value 

from $35.1 million to $15.6 

million.) 

Industry also planned fewer 
warehouses last year. There 
were 419 permits In this 

classification, compared with 
522 in 1977-78. The value fell 
from $44.9 million to $37.9 

million. 

The changes can he read in 
conjunction with the Institute 
of Economic Research's 
quarterly surveys of bu siness 
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opinion. During laat year the 
results of the survey showed 
regularly that industry was 
planning a low level of capital 
expenditure, apart from 
replacing or improving 
existing facilities. TTie position 
changed a little towards the 
end of the year under review, 
following economic expansion 
which occurred in 1978 , 
particularly in the latter half 
of the year. 

But the statistics fail to tell 
the full story of the 
housebuilding and 
construction Industries. No set 
of global figures can give the 
stale of individual units ip an 
Industry. Some construction 
firms have maintained their 
order books, even in the face of 
rising costs. The latter affect 
the true return from tenders 
which Increased In "value" 
under inflationary pressures. 
Other companies either 
liquidated, or arc operating at 
a much lower level of output 
than a few years ago, 

The department's statistics 
in (he coming months will 
show the effects of several 
forge projects approved in the 
hotel industry, particularly 
those catering for tourist and 
executive travellers in the 
major cities. The 
developments will influence 
the value of permits, although 
lhey may have only a small 
effect on the number issued. 

If the Government decides 1o 
lake up some of the 
recommendations of the 
Tourist Advisory Council in 
(he Budget additional work 
could develop in the hold nnd 
motel categories. 
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ECONOMIC 

INDICATORS 

EXTERNAL TRADE 

As recorded in Reserve Bank record of Overseas Exchange Transactions. 
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Exports 

Meat. 

Wool. 

Dairy Products . 

Forest. 

Manufactured. 

Tolal Exports .. • 

Imports 

Government. 

Private . 

Total Imports . 

Balance on Trade Transactions. 

Balance on invisibles . 

Official Overseas Reserves. 

FREIGHT MOVEMENTS 

Shipping Cargo carried. 

—000 tonnes. 

RaiF Freight Carried. 

— 000 tonnes. 

FINANCIAL 

Reserve Bank Advances. 

Trading Bank Advances . 

N.Z. Overseas Transactions — 

balance on all transactions. 

Restricted Survey of Hire Purchase. 

— value of goods sold. 

Mortgage Interest Rates — average . 

Govt short-term securities — average yield .. 
Govt long-term securities — average yield . 
Lend transfers (value of land sold). 

Mortgages registered (value). 

Mortgages discharged (value) 

Bankruptcies (number) . 

Sales tax collected (value). 

Totalisator turnover (value) . 

LABOUR FORCE 

Industrial stoppages (working days lost) . 

Normal weekly wage rates index. 

Effective weekly wage rates index 

(Base 1977-1000) . 

Vacancies at month end. 

Unemployment.at month end. 

People on special work scheme at month end 
Migration. 

Total New Zealand papulation . 

Births. 

Deaths. 

PRODUCTION 

Electricity generation. 

-Million kWh. 

Coal production . 

— 000 tonnes. 

Gas production. 

— million megajoules . . 

Motor spirit — petroleum prod. 

— million litres ..... 

Motor vehicles assembly .... 

(no. of vehicles). 

Building work put in place 

(value) . 

Television sets. 

(units) . . 

All plastic products ..... 


Period 

Mar 79 
Mar 79 yr 
Mar 79 
Mar 79 yr 
Mar 79 
Mar 79 yr 
Mar 79 
Mar 79 yr 
Mar 79 
Mar 79 yr 
Mar 79 
Mar 79 yr 

Mar 79 
Mar 79 yr 
Mar 79 
Mar 79 yr 
Mar 79 
Mar 79 yr 
Mar 79 
Mar 79 yr 
Mar 79 
Mar 79 yr 
Mar 79 yr 


Jan 79 
Jan 79 yr 
Feb 79 
Feb 79 yr 


31 Jan 79 
14 Mar 79 

Jan 79 
Dec 78 qtr 
Dec 78 yr 
Jan 79 
Jan 79 
Fab 79 
Dec 78 
Dec 78 yr 
Dec 7B 
Dec 78 yr 
May 78 
May 78 yr 
Feb 79 



Previous 

% 

Latest 

Year 

Change 

$l04.7m 

$91.Sm 

14.0 

51090.9m 

5903.2m 

21.0 

586.3m 

571.5m 

21.0 

5701.6m 

5612.3m 

15.0 

$58.9m 

574.7m 

-21.0 

5586.1m 

5616.8m 

-5.0 

528.8m 

$28.3m 

2.0 

5292.9m 

5291.2m 

1.0 

574.7m 

538.7m 

93.0 

5613.5m 

5501.0m 

22.0 

5410.2m 

5349.3m 

17.0 

53849.9m 

53395.1m 

13.0 

527.2m 

$28. lm 

-3.0 

5188.8m 

$166.9m 

13.0 

5263.6m 

5217.9m 

21.0 

53001.0m 

52900.5m 

3.0 

5290.7m 

5246.0m 

18.0 

53189.8m 

53067.5m 

4.0 

+5U9.4m 

+$103.3m 

16.0 

+5660.1m 

+5327.7m 

101.0 

-581.4m 

-563.2m 

29.0 

■51086.5m 

-5837.2m 

30.0 

5812.0m 

5983.6m 

■17.0 

3172 

2597 

22.0 

32936 

35714 

-8.0 

950 

985 

-4.0 

11666 

12932 

•10.0 

5686.1m 

S789.2m 

-13.0 

53205.4m 

52567.5m 

+25.0 


+$213.7m 
$140.2m 
5530.7m 
10.79 
10.65 
10.05 
5240.2m 
$3285.6m 
$17B.3m 
52043.5m 
$ 187.5m 
$998.8m 
36 


+$970m 

5124.4m 

5449.0m 

10.50 

8.54 

9.98 

S203.lm 

52791.5m 

5168.2m 

51908.3m 

569.8m 

5906.64 

62 


Feb 79 
Fab 79 
Feb 79 


24,137 

26,424 

424 


18,654 

9347 

1392 


125 

18.2 

3.0 

24.0 

1.0 

18.0 

18.0 

6.0 

7.0 

25.4 

10.2 

-42.0 


Feb 79 yr 

500 

431 

16.0 

Feb 79 

540.3m 

534.3m 

17.0 

Feb 79 yr 

S335.5in 

5365.9m 

-8.0 

Feb 79 yr 

S 536.4m 

S31.1m 

17.0 

Feb 79 yr 

5463.3m 

5386.4m 

20.0 

Dec 78 qtr 

54,246 

162,598 

-67.0 

Dec 78 yr 

380,251 

437,694 

-13.0 

Dec 78 

1114 

1000 

11.4 

Dec 78 yr 

1012 

1000 

10.1 

Jan 79 

. 1892 

1375 

37.6 


29.0 

183.0 

-70.0 


INTERNAL TRADE 

Consumer price index . 

(base 1977 1000) 

Retail trade — total turnover .... 

— Current prices. 

Total turnover .. 

— 1974prices .. .....!.i ... 

Per head. 

— current prices. 

Per head. 

— 1974 prices. 

Wholesale trade total turnover .... 

— current prices .. 

Stocks — Manufacturers . 

— Wholesalers . 

— Retailers .. .■.. 


Dec 78 yr 

-22,307 

-13,727 

63.0 

■ Dec 78 yr 

3,151,400 

3,151,900 

-0.01 

Dec78yr 

50,940 

54,179 

■6.0 

■ Dec 78 yr 

24,668 

25,961 

-5.0 

Feb 79 

1448 

1438 

1.0 

Feb 79 yr 

21756 

21583 

15.0 

Jan 79 

104.9 

90.0 

17.00 

. Jan 79 yr 

2108.8 

22422 

6.0 

. Jan 79 

2970.9 

5782.4 

-48.1 

Jan 79 yr 

57384.3 

61301.3 

-6.0 

Dec 78 

128916 

157210 

-18.0 

. Dec78yr 

1701611 

1744073 

-2.4 

. Jan 79 

2060 

1126 

82.9 

Jan 79 yr 

50176 

62865 

•20.2 

. Sept. 78 qt 

305.6 

348.6 

12.3 

Sept. 78 yr 

140.9 

1349.9 

-15.5 

. Dec 78 qtr 

25,219 

23,208 

8.7 

. Dec78yr 

89,986 

119,086 

-24.4 

Sept 78 qtr 

60.3 

69.3 

0 

.. Sept 78 yr 

244.9 

254.6 

-3.8 

Mar 79 qtr 

1126 

. 1020 

10.00 


Jan 79 
Jan79yr 
Dec 78 qtr 
Dec 78 yr 
Dec 78 qtr 
Dec 78 yr 
Dec 78 qtr 
Dec78yr 


$450,13m 
55706.9m 
5843.03m 
53263.57m 
$533,86m 
51798.6m 
5269.17m 
$!056.5m 


Dec 78 qtr 51621.6m 
Dec78yr $5827.8,.: 

Dec 78 qtr 52079,2m 
Dec 78 qtr ' 5903.5nt 
Dec 78 Qtr 5920.9m 


$380,4m 
551248m 
$786.93m 
53224.59m 
, 5469.7m 
$1626.7m 
1281.7m 
$1020.0m 

$1381.7 m 
55428.9m 

52068.5m 
5964.4m 
• 5869.5m, 


Economic News 
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11.00 
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Building permits 

FIGURES released on May 23 by the Statistics Department, show an increase h. k* 
number and value of building permits for new and dwellings and other buildings over ft* iS 
figure. m 


New dwellings 

Number 

Value 


Feb 1979 

1335 

$37.2m 


Feb 1 !?| 
1305 


This meant a 2.3 par cent Increase In the number ol dwolllngs but a 14,8 per m 
increase in value. ‘ 
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New other buildings 

Number 

Value 


Feb 1979 
783 

531.1m 


Feb UK 
616 
$17.4m 


External Migration (Provisional! 

The net migration loss to population, for the year ending April 1979 was 31,704, a 47 w cm 
increase over the April 1978 figure of 21,577. 

The monthly figure of 19,770 for April 1979 shows a 32 per cent increase. The April 1978 flan 
was 14,972 
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External Migration (excludes armed forces) 

MONTH OF APRIL 
1978 

Arrivals 

Passengers 50,208 

Through Passengers 10,957 
14,193 


1979 1978 


YEAR ENDED APRIL 


Crews 

TOTAL 


57,528 

17,547 

17,088 


717,544 

160.607 

178.957 


Departures 

Passengers 
Through Passengers 10,957 
13,629 


75.358 

65,744 


92,163 1,057.108 


Crews 
TOTAL 

Net Gain or Loss 
to Population 


90,330 

■14,972 


77,744 

17,547 

16,642 

111,933 

•19,770 


739.476 

160,607 

178,602 

1.078,685 
■21.577 
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61113 

mm 
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1,172,03 


844,43 
163, H 
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1JTO.39 
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Sharemarket News 


Current Debenture Issues 


Company 
A.A. Finance 
Allied Finance 
Auric Corporation 
Aust. Guarantee NZ 
BNZ Finance 
Bowring Burgess 
+Broad lands 
Challenge 

Credit & Investments 
Crown Finance 
F & P Dealer Rentals 
Foodstuffs Otago Southland 
General Finance 
4-General Motors 
International Harvester 
Lombard NZ 
Marac Holdings 
Medical Securities 
NZI Finance 

Paterson 8 Barr Finance 
Retail Developments Ltd 
South Canty Finance 
Tappenden 
+Transvlslon 
UDC Ord 


Opens 

14 Fob 1979 
30 M.»r 19/9 

8 Doc 1978 
22 Nov 1978 
16 Doc 1978 
30 Nov 1978 

15 Mar 19/9 
11 Apr 1979 
l May 1979 
1 May 1979 
15 Doc 1978 
11 May 1979 
22 Fob 1979 

30 Apr 1979 
5 Mar 1979 

14 Doc 19/8 
5 Mar 1979 
B Mur 1979 

1 Fob 1979 

2 Fob 1979 
29 Jon 1979 

31 Jan 1979 
21 Feb 1979 
28 Feb 1979 

5 Dec 1978 


Clow 
M Aug 1939 

30 Sep 1975 

31 May 1939 
22 May 1939 
15JW10 

15 Sep W79 

10 Oct 1939 
1 Now 1975 
1 Nov 1939 
8 Jun 1979 

11 Nov 1939 
22 Aug W39 
30 Od !g 

5Septl92 
14 Jun 1979 
5 Sep®! 
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+Changed Rates 

New Prospectuses: Credit & Investments, Crown Finance, Foodstuffs Otago Southland. 
Issues Closed: Finance and Discounts. 
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Bonus Issues of Ordinary Shares Pending 

nua r.lnfta 


Company 
Wc-Progent 
AsrAspat 
p/cchpress 
Mt Radioav 
’"wSkellerp 
Swan brew 
Smlthblo 


Ratio 

Meeting 

Bks Close 
Inclusive 

Ex Data 

25/7 

1:5 

24/7 

28 Jul 

7/8 

• 1:4 

6/6 

12 Jun 

• 29/6 

1:5 

28/6 

4 Jul 

14/6 

1:1 


19 Jun 

16/6 

1:10 

15/6 

21 Jun 

11/6 

1:8 

8/6 

30 May 

13/8 

1:5 

3/8 

16 Aug . 


Share Price Index Statistics 
April, 1979 


NZllC 


.Reserye Bank 


Year to Date 
Month 

Year to date 

Month'' 


High 

Low 

High 

Low 

High 

Low 

High 

Low 


343.37 (Apr 79) 
317.10 (Feb 79) 
343.85 
• 326.79 

1453 (Apr 79' 
1344 (Feb 79 
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NBR SHAREMARKET SURVEY 


WEEK ENDING MAY 24,1979 
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PSIS: Fast growth brings financial indigestioi Post 0ffice prepares direct access to US 


by Rae Mazcngarb 

THE Public Service 
Investment Society — highly 
successful co-operative, or 
undesirable competitor? 

It's really a maLter of 
opinion. 

"The PSIS Is a property 
developer, landlord, trader 
and financier, which finances 
itself from partly gullible and 
partly compulsory investors at 
rates of interest that are half 
normal market rates,’* the 
then president Colin Gibbs told 
last year's annual conference 
of the New Zealand Retailers 
Federation. 

His caustic observation was 
prompted by the idea of "the 
lax expensive Public Service 
making massive inroads into 
retailing by paying rebates on 
purchases (hat are tax free 
rather than paying market 
interest rates which are 
taxable". 

Digging a bit deeper. Gibbs 
said: "This PSIS is not an 
efficient retailer...it just 
exploits a linkage with the 
prolific Public Service". 

Flying to the co-operative’s 


defence, the then PSIS 
chairman, Jim Searle, called 
the attack an illustration of 
Gibbs' Ignorance. 

"Members are neither 
partly gullible nor partly 
compulsory investors as 
claimed," he said. 

“Quite simply, members 
have voluntarily joined 
together to purchase and sell 
goods and lend and borrow 
money and any profit made 
after taxes are paid is 
distributed to members." 

Ignorance, envy, or 
what ever, the PSIS has 
continued to grow both in size 
and wealth, acquiring more 
and more interests in outside 
businesses. And questions 
have continued to be asked 
about the sphere of its 
operations and the exemptions 
from taxation which it enjoys. 

Today the PSIS has a 
membership of 184,000. And, 
according to the latest Society 
News, it has "well in excess of 
S100 million" of Its members’ 
funds invested in it. (The 
annual report for the year 
ending March 31, 1978 puts 
members' funds at $119,779,000 


— more than double the 
$53,838,000 recorded for 1973.) 

Its 27 retail outlets achieve 
more than $30 million in sales, 
a far cry from the trading 
turnover of 1958, when the 
society opened its first small 
retail store in Wellington. 

The society owns eight 
travel agencies, four 
wholesale wine and spirit 
merchants, an interest in a 
vineyard, and recently added 
insurance to its operations. 

It all began in 1928. after an 
officer of the Bank Officers’ 
Guild Investment Society told 
a PSA meeting of the benefits 
of forming such an 
organisation. 

Shortly after, an article 
appeared in the Public Service 
Journal. 

"A decision has now been 
reached to embark upon the 
scheme which is In the nature 
of a ‘money club’ and will 
probably be called the Public 
Service investment Society 
Limited". 

And so the equivalent of a 
modern credit union was 
formed. Stale servants (taking 
one share each) could pool 
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their money and lend it out. 

Membership originally was 
limited to the PSA, but 
gradually state servants who 
were not PSA members — 
postal workers, policemen, the 
armed forces, railway 
workers and teachers — were 
admitted. 

Local government 
employees were ndinllted in 
1965. 

Originally the society’s 
function was limiLed largely In 
servicing members’ savings 
and making loans to them, 
until it opened its firsL retail 
store in Wellington. 

The PSIS had an 
arrangement with a Tew 
chosen retailers whereby 
members could buy a limited 
range of goods at about cost. In 
return, (he retailers achieved 
greatly increased turnover. 

In 1958, the Retailers' 
Federation decided It was 
unfair that only a few retailers 
should enjoy this privilege. It 
asked members to discontinue 
the practice. 

So the society opened its own 
store. 

Predictions that the business 
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would go to the wall because nf 
the society's inoxiKM ience and 
amateurism resulted in 
problems id securing supplies. 
But the first year yielded a 
modest profit. 

By 1 ‘ifiy. the PSIS owned 11 
stores round the country which 
were returning just under $| 
million profit. 

The retail division expanded 
into the 1970s and 
iiinniigcmi'nl aimed for lugger 
anil brighter stores, all the 
while at trading higher 
overheads. 

Last year the annual rc|>orl 
recorded gross profit from 
stores of SK.42H.lXHi. 

But the chairman's report 
carried a warning* "This 
expansion of facilities look 
place at a time when the 
national growth in retail sales 
declined. Our society was nu 
exception to the national trend 
and although the rebate of 12.5 
per cent was maintained for 
the lull year, your hoard iiad 
seriously to consider whether 
or not this level of rebate could 
be maintained . . .” 

And it appeared that 
problems were developing in 
other ureas. 

As one observer puts it. the 
empire grew too fast in loo 
short a time (membership 
more than doubled over the 
previous seven years* and 
with rising interest rales 
throughout the commercial 
world providing intense 
competition for funds, the 
society was headed towards a 
bout of "gigantic financial 
indigestion". 

The society's financial 
division had grown in gigantic 
proportions with funds nearing 
$t2o million by 197R. 

(>f this, some $!in million was 
on loan to members, and 
mortgages am! miscellaneous 
loans —- a further $4.6 million. 

ll had amassed more than 
$<11 million jn fixed assets such 
as land and buildings and 
company shares ami 
debentures worth more than 
$i:t million 

Invest in nil f en t re 
Wellington (be massive 1H 
storey headquarters was 
occupied by IH7H and a 
shopping development in 
Willis SI reel was welt under 
way on land which had hern 
acquired along with an 
associated company. 

Tin* society luid no sooner 
finished the n:<-uiiil Hobson 
(-ourl flats when It embarked 
on further residential projects 
in Berlumiporc tWellington) 
and Auckland. 

While legal wrangles over 
lillu have still to he resolved, 
all the Hobson Court units 
have now been sold. 

But thu downturn in the 
property market luft the 
society unnblc to sell off the 
Berhampore flats. 

The council granted the 
society a change of use to turn 
the flats into motels, reserving 
the right of the PSIS to sell 
them off at a later date — but 
lie choice of land and inability 
to predict the market fall-off 
attracted severe criticism last 
year. 

Operations in other areas 
were more successful. 

The travel division achieved 
peak sales of $4.3 million in the 
year ended March 1978. 

Liquor wholesaling, Loo, 
remains profitable. 

But none of the liquor stores 
has been merged with the 
PSIS. Along with the travel 
agencies they remain 
subsidiary companies. 

But by last year, members 
appeared to be tiring of what 
onb termed the "one-sentence 
perfunctory statements" 
eminatlng from the board of 
management. 

Information to members 
about their co-operative was 
scanty. 

Many began asking the 
society to stop investing In 
buildings and debentures. and 
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by Stephen Bell 

THE Post Office is preparing a 
communications link to give 

New Zealanders direct access 
to two major computer net¬ 
works in the United States. 

Known bb Telenet and 
Tymnet, the networks are run 
by operators, Independent of 
the main US telecom¬ 
munications authorities. These 
"value added network 
operators” provide an in¬ 
terface between a developer of 
a program or database and his 
potential user, enabling a user 
with a terminal to run the 
software remotely on the 
developer's own machine. 

Hundreds of computers and 
thousands of user terminals 
are estimated to be already 
linked into the network. 

1 Hib Post Office said that for 
some time, it has been possible 
lo reach the networks from 
New Zealand through the 
regular Datel data trans¬ 
mission service. This 
however, is a costly and in¬ 
convenient process, involving 
the piecing of an international 
(oil call through an operator. 




COMPUTERS 


In addition, due to wrangles 
between United Slates and 
international communications 
authorities, the number of 
Datel circuits into America is 
severely restricted. 

The new plan will give New 
Zealand users a dedicated link 
into the network, avoiding the 
national communications 
authorities' lines. The link will 
have direct dial and since 
several concurrent users share 
the one transmission line, 
costs will be reduced. 

Hie Post Office declined to 


Small computers 
push into ICI 


by Stephen Bell 

AFTER deliberating for 
almost two years, ICI has 
finally decided on the future 
course of data processing in 
the parent company and one of 
Us major divisions, paint 
manufacturer Dulux. 

The DP needs of both 
companies have been catered 
to date for by a shared IBM 
•Mps, but ICI has decidcxi to 
vrith two Qnntel 
maeWnes, one for each 
Processors will 
I Mr of an on-line system. 

I^I, S ^70 has proved a 

s2 ly 0,0 dev elopinen|. of 
small computers. When first 

snared machine for all ICI 
computer 

became obvious, 

Kofiebl? 6 dlvi8l0lls wcr e 
S35 1 “jn way with small 

Bril « r,Hy CAC and 
fallowed Sv ?h° r ’ < l° ,ckl y 
i m durac wa " papors 
underJinn^ an to ^ ook ral her 

SWCn th -?K Parent 

aware nJf ,? rn ’ became 
«*Srf! t lhe Possibility 
*Kj ,ng t whal we were 
J more cheapiy.. « fl 

nachine, Ba id 
Ru 3 manager Chris 

_ Aft6r ° xa mining tenders 


from "all the major 
manufacturers’’, the decision 
to go Qantel was essentially 
made last July. The rest of the 
time was spent planning the 
precise configuration 
required. 

Although Qantel had been 
selected, general manager 
Geoff Madder pointed out, the 
company continued to keep an 
eye on developments emerging 
from other manufacturers, in 
case another more economical 
route became evident. 

Even now, it will probably be 
about 18 months before the 
machines start full operation. 

Prime reason for the long 
timescale, both hi decision 
making and implementation, 
was ICI’s insistence on 
receiving n complete func¬ 
tioning hardware and software 
"package”, with one supplier 
taking full responsibility for 
support of hardware, soflwaro 
mid telecommunications. 

Most staff running tho 370 
will bo leaving ICI and going to 
consultancy Contract 
Computer Services. CCS will 
run the 370 in the transitional 
period, doing ICI’s work and 
some of its own under a 
facilities management 
agreement. The machine will ; 
continue to be owned by ICI 
and sited at their Wellington 
head office. 


VICTORIA 
UNIVERSITY 
CATERING SERVICES 

We cater for all types of 
Pfivate functions large or 
small 


PUEASE CONTACT:- 

' 738-566 ' 

COR FURTHER INFORMATION ' ,! 


give an estimate of expected 
savings compared with Datel 
Trie service will, however, be 
charged on a different basis — 
a standard rental plus an 
additional charge for the 
number of characters trans¬ 
mitted and received. 

These charges relate only to 
the communications service 
provided. Any additional 
charge for the use of software 
would be a matter between the 
UBer and the network operator, 
said Post Office spokesman 
Max Saunders. 

Installed equipment will 
take the form of a 4800 bit per 
second communications line, 
which branches at the New 
Zealand end to a number of 300 
bit-second dial-up modems. 
Each user communicates with 
one of these modems at the 
slow speed. 

In practice, this means 
dialling a special ‘’group toll" 
number for each network. This 
connects the user with the 
United States entry point. 
From there on, he takes over 
with his terminal, reques ting 


tho network to route him to the 
machine whose service he 
wishes to use, and giving the 
appropriate password. 

The initial service will 
enable only New Zealanders to 
use the network, not to link in a 
processor and contribute their 
own software. Provision or 
such a full network node could 


be considered for the future, 
said Saunders, but it would 
depend on the response to the 
initial seL-up. 

To date, he admitted, the 
number of users who had 
asked for direct access to the 
networks "could be counted on 
the fingers of one hand". The 
service would therefore 


require some "low key" 
promotion by the New Zealand 
Post Office. 

Once set up, the link would 
require about two months 
testing within the Post Office, 
lie said, but direct access was 
likely lo be with the New 
Zealand user In a matter of 
“months, rather than years". 


Delivery provides market edge 


AMONG the initial batch of 
rival machines to IBM’s 4300 
series, Bel’s 370-compatible 
Advanced System 3 mode) 5 
seemed, at first to be one of the 
less competitive offerings. 
With 1.2 times the power of 
IBM’s 4341, it was offered at 
more than 1.2 times the price. 

A quick New Zealand 
market response however, has 
shown that the machine has 
other important advantages— 
principally its shorter delivery 
lime. 

The new IBM machines are 


not expected to arrive until 
well into next year. Itel, 
through its New Zealand sales 
agent International Data, is 
promising delivery at 60 days’ 
notice. 

With this in mind, two New 
Zealand IBM users have 
already ordered the Itel 
machine. 

Denis Trotman, managing 
director of bureau Computer 
Services Ltd was not prepared 
to comment on the price paid 
for his machine, but asserted 
■that even on pure price 


performance grounds the Itel 
was a good buy relative to the 
4341. Delivery time, and the 
fact that, the AS/3-5 supported 
the MVS operating system, 
also came into his 
calculations. 

In the eyes of New Zealand 
Forest Products, the long 
delivery time of the 4341 put It 
right out of court, said DP 
manager Roy Vannini. The 
comparison was therefore 
between the AS/3-5 and IBM’s 
older 3031 machine, when 
naturally the AS/S-5 showed 
up better. 


When we say 
Clipper' Class we really 
mean business. 

Pan Am understands international business 
travel. 

Long trips, otten at short notice, mean 
you have to pay full lore*. 

Until now you 



received nothing extra 
for full fare. Just the 
same full service as all 
tour travellers and 
budget fare passengers. 

But now Pan Am 
introduce Clipper® 
Class with all the 
extras for full fare 
passengers. 

We begin in the 
airport with a special 
Clipper ® Class 
check-ln to speed 
things, along. And use 
of the first class 
lounge where available. 

On the plane you 
are seated in a special 
section next to an 
empty seat wherever 
possible. 

Beverages and 
headsets are 
Compllmentaiy 
flowing you to. enjoy 
tjie movie bfcthie ' 
music of your choice 
free of charge. 

Long flights can 
be tiring but with 
Clipper®.Class you 
can-mix a little , o 

C leasure with :. . 

usiness. „■ - " v 
■ ... See your travel \ 

;agent. 
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The Irish 


comparison 


IRELAND is very like New 
Zealand in Its way of life. It 
lias a predominantly pastoral 
society, without the mineral 
resources which makes our 
country potentially one of the 
richest In the world. 


After 1922, Irish policy was 
heavily protectionist but in the 
mid-fifties there was a 
movement toward free trade. 
The high tariff wall was 
dismantled, import licences 
removed, currency controls 
relaxed and income tax 
gradually eliminated. The 
Shannon basin was declared a 
free trade zone. 


The consequences were 
vastly stimulating to the 
economy. Foreign Investment 
poured in. new businesses 
started, wages rose, 
emigration slowed and goods 
in shops became more 
plentiful and comparatively 


cheaper. This preceded the 
bonus Ireland received by 
joining the EEC. 

The writer can claim some 
small credit in the matter. In 
1955 he was one of the first to 
see the leader of the new 
coalition Government, Sean T 
Costello, and urge on him the 
need to liberalise the Irish 
economy citing the Puerto 
Rican example as to how such 
measures had helped 
transform an agrarian slum 
into a prosperous community. 

There were some 
xenophobic reactions but the 
standard of living improved, 
People are now going to live in 
Ireland instead oileaving it. A 
bothy I could have bought in 
.Connemara 10 years ago for 
$1000 sold recently for $ 16 , 000 . 

Irishmen are now not only 
able to survive on their own 
terms but have enough surplus 
capital to look for investments 
abroad, in countries like New 
Zealand. 



distribution system Is. All you 
have to do, as a customer, fa 
buy the product is to get some 
bottles, locate a source of 
tokens, mot every retailer 
sells them) or find enough 
small change to fit In Hu* 
bottle. The more you want to 
buy the bigger the problem. 

Let us look at another angle, 
milk at the right temperature, 
is an excellent drink, sold, as it 
usually ia too hot or too cold,- 
it’s slop- 


government which stopped 
borrowing against future 
assets like the prodigal 
beneficiary of a large family 
trust and started working 
them. 

Ned Ilaliburton 
Whangapavaoa 


Finally, it says a lot for I he 
product itself, that flu 1 
disastrous bureaucratic 
system currently in use hasn't 
as yet, taken it off the market. 


flj Hughes 
Wellington 


Milk sales 
muddle 


Fabricated 

crisis 


It is about time we had a 


WHAT a ridiculous marketing 
operating our present milk 


WE have now learned from an 
informant inside National 
Party headquarters that the 
party hierarchy knew petrol 


consiimplimi bail risen since 
tin* "crisis" began in late 
February. However the 
Minister of Energy. Mr lurch, 
preferred in accept other 
figures indicating a petrol 
saving when lie knew there 
was no saving. 

New Zealand is faced with 
the situation where the single 
car motorist, the small 
country garage proprietor and 
the whole hill country 
agricultural industry will lie 
the chief sulfen-rs of 1 his 
ministerial deception, ft is 
worse than meumpetenee. 

Only now lias the 
Government decided to do 
what it should have dime at the 
outset - allow the price of 
petrol to rise to a point where 
demand equates with supply 
aiulcimsiiniplinn stabilises. It 
is incredible that a party 
supposedly committed to free 
enterprise should have ignored 
the logic of this conclusion by 
maintaining price control. 

This organisation gave 
figures published hy Kudin 
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by Peter Nelson 
New Zealand Sales Manager - TAA. 



One of the most important things you can do for 
/iie fin ii you represent on a business frip, is to preseni 
a confident, successful image of' your,seif, Your ability 
as a businessman, and therefore that of (he company 
you represent, is so often judged by your ability to 
organise yourself. And the time when you need to be 
most organised— when you're making new and 
important business contacts — is the time when you're 
in a strange country, away from your usual office 
facilities and services. 

What you need at a time like this is a friendly 
travelling personal assistant/secretarial service that is 
completely au fait with all the local services and 
customs. And this is exactly what TAA provides. 


ahead to book a 
Hertz. Budget or 
Avis rental car 


or u 

chauffeur-driven 
hire car to he 
ready at the 
airport when you 
arrive. 



TAA - your assistant at the airport and 
your secretary in the sky, 

TAA knows that one of your prime needs is to 
arrive at your business appointments on time; that all 
your transport needs — both in the air and on the 
ground — must be co-ordinated to a fine degree. To 
ensure this, they have a huge frequency of flights to 
all Australian cities at convenient times of the day or 
night, and will make any reservations you need for 
accommodation or transport. For those urgent 
documents TAA’s Jet Express messenger delivery 
service will help you achieve your contract deadlines. 
TAA takes pride in being one of the most punctual 
airlines in the world — you can rely on their advice 
about which flight to take to get you to any given 
point at any given time. Makes planning your day so 
easy. 

Their in-flight services will impress you too. Of 
course you’ll receive a meal or refreshment service 
with complimentary luncheon or dinner wine if you 
are travelling first class, depending on the time of day. 
This service in itself is a great time saver if you have 
a heavy schedule ahead. You can relax and enjoy 
TAA’s comfortable and friendly in-flight service and 
arrive refreshed and unhassled. You can 1 ask the 
hostess to mail any correspondence for you, or radio . 


TAA’s great ‘Sneak-a-week’ plan for 
rejuvenating weary businessmen. 

This you really must experience. You owe it to 
youTself (not to mention your wife and the boss!). 

While you’re in Australia, it costs so little to 
'sneak-a-week’ — or even a long weekend for a break 
that will bring you back feeling like a new man. Or at 
least a better version of the old one. For example, 4 
nights at Hobart’s Wrest Point Casino (cx Melbourne) 
could cost you less than $NZ200.00. That includes 
room only, share twin accommodation at the Casino, 
return TAA economy fares, and return ground 
transfers in Hobart. It's a fabulous way to unwind at 
the end of a business trip. And if that doesn’t appeal 
— TAA have literally hundreds of similar holiday 
packages to Surfer’s Paradise, the Gold Coast, tropical 
islands, the outback — all the major cities and holiday 
resorts. 

Get in touch with your nearest TAA NZ bonded 
travel agent. He’ll give you more information about 
tile many TAA services specially designed to take the 
hassle out of your Australian business trips —• and 
(what s more important) help you present your most 
confident, Successful image. 
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Green oil 


offers escape 


•>nicially denied and wr 
1,0011 confirmed o : 
consumption has renJar' 
approximately u,rjj •’ 
W-uwih level for n**». 
month. if;- 


There was no rise a J 
consumption until ” 
Government panicked^ 
announced a crisis. 4 


Hierc wns no need rad 
down petrol stations aodK 
•lie individual busing 
with contempt, aslliere?j| 
pvt rnl shortage ia £ 
Zealand. ' 


The Government *lJ. 
mania for regulate, 
controls ere 


from OPEC but beet looks 
besL While the concept of 
“green oil Is New Zealand's 
enviable option for the future, 
Us realisation can only be 
achieved by accurate ap¬ 
praisal of the facts and ex¬ 
ploitation of the resources and 
technologies which actually 
exist. 

There are a few points in 
your "green" oil (NBR, April 
4 ) article deserving comment. 

• Christchurch motorists 
would be driving on ethanol 
from fodder beet. 


Otw must now askilte*. 
'Trilled crisis was a 
emir, a political dlvenia 


lake the public's mW?, 
more urgent issues or r 
■ipcningfar those wlobnrj 
storage capacity to nsibi. 
handsome profit by bqfej;, 
all available petrol aV 
artificially kw price. 


MJSup: 

General 

Association forihe&ntii 
Enterprise fa SwM 


Policy yield 
slides 


i 

INSURANCE corner 
advertising high 
short -term policies. H »'- : 
pays a single premium^ 
and lhe premium isl¬ 
and bis lax rate is 50R ;l -' 
the Ailtor. the eflMmf- 
Ids premium Is $500. At fc- 
„t it years he received- 
tin his investment olSF 

roeeivosaretumofHpe- 

i-o amounted annual^ 
free. Although it soon* ; 
at tractive, such 
pay a poor 
terms. 


• Ethanol from fodder beet 
has not been produced on 
anything other than a small 
experimental scale. There is 
still a shortage of in¬ 
formation on the accurate 
costs involved. Gaining such 
information will take time 
and money. 

• The report to the Energy 
Research and Development 
Committee has not been 
published and until all data 
has been accurately 
assessed, statements out of 
context would appear unwise 
at this Ume. 

• The comparative costs 
associated vary largely with 
the costs of raw materials. 
Current wood residue costs 
are available, but beet costs 
are not. There are no plants, 
outside of the USSR, which 
produce ethanol from wood. 
Also fodder beet has not been 
used elsewhere. 

•If farmers in the Canterbury 
region are prepared to grow 
■ a crop, harvest It and deliver 
it to a processing plant for 
$5.60/tonne (I assume the 
MO/lonne refers to dry 
weight, but fresh beets are 86 
per cent water) then they 


must be congratulated for 
exhibiting a level of cost 
efficiency far in excess of 
any other arable crops. 1 
don’t know where the 
relative figure of wood at $7- 
tonne arises but consider the 
following. 

Ethanol is produced from 
sugar. It takes about two 
kilograms of sugar to produce 
one litre of ethanol, in addition 
energy inputs are required to 
concentrate the ethanol in the 
dilute fermentation liquor by 
distillation. For production of 
fermentation ethanol It Is 
recognised that the cost of 
sugar Is the major component 
of final ethanol production 
cost. Figures of 70 to 90 per 
cent are quoted in the 
technical press, depending on 
the size and age of process 
plant. However the guideline 1 b 
dear, the cost of ethanol is 
directly proportional to the 
cost of sugar. 

One tonne (or cubic metre) 
of fresh (or green) wood (for 
example, radiate pine) con¬ 
tains 425 kilogrammes dry 
matter, from this we can 
recover 210 kilogrammes of 
sugar. Wood is currently 
traded at anywhere, for 
example, from $2/tonne 
isawdust) to $13jtonne In the 
Bay of Plenty, in a form ready 
for processing. This figure 
may be higher, for example 
chips at Mt Maunganui. 
Assuming a raw material 
wood cost of $12/tonne, the raw 
material cost of the sugar 
recovered is 6 cents/kg. An 
estimate of processing costs 
(at commercial returns) is 4 
cents/kg, giving a sugar 
transfer price of 10 cents/kg. 

Fodder beet, on the other 
hand, has been reported 67 per 
cent recoverable fermentation 
sugar, dry basis, or D per cent 
on a fresh basis. 

In other words, with the 
quoted delivery cost at $5.60/ 


tonne the sugar cost would be 
over 6 centskg. In addition 
there would be processing 
costs of slicing and extracting, 
less costly than that required 
for wood — adding perhaps 
(real information is not 
available) one or two centskg 
sugar. In other words, at this 
price there is little difference 
In cost. However the residue 
from beet extraction Is pulp 
which can be a disposal 
problem or by additional 
fermentation operations can 
be used for methane digestion 
to provide heat for the process. 

The residue from sugar 
extraction of wood is lignin, 
from one tonne of green wood 
this would be about 140 kg. 
This is a prime energy source, 
with a calorific value higher 
than the sub-bituminous 
Waikato coal. It can provide by 
simple combustion, the total 
thermal energy requirements. 

Much depends on the cost of 
the original material, wood is a 
commonly traded material 
and Its costs can be easily 
assessed. There la however, no 
fixed price and locations plays 
a major role. Fodder beet Is 
not a traded commodity and 
there is little information on 
the traded price. In fact, 
Lincoln College wants to 
embark on a three-year 
programme to study the basic 
agro-economics of fodder beet 
production. Finance for fodder 
beet research is very slender 
and as a consequence factual 
information is very thin. If real 
data Is required, real money 
will be required. It will also 
take time. 

The statement “methanol 
derived from wood is also 
relative cheap” is utter non¬ 
sense. There is no technology 
available anywhere for large 
scale production of methanol 
from wood. Small scale 
gasifiers are effective, but 
large scale gasification of 


wood for methanol production 
has not been done com¬ 
mercially. Development of 
such technology will cost tens 
of millions of dollars. With the 
small population of New 
Zealand and the low allocation 
of GNP to research and 
development, anyone who 
thinks that such technology 
will be developed here is living 
in a fantasy world. 

"But wood-produced ethanol 
might still have a future. 
Victoria University scientists 
are investigating the 
manufacture of xylitol... New 
Zealand could produce ethanol 
as a cheap by-product.” 
Xylitol production from wood 
has been examined In con¬ 
siderable depth by scientists, at 
the Forest Research Institute 
where they have technically 
compared its small scale 
production from several 
possible sources, from hard¬ 
woods and from corn cobs. Any 
further work has been halted 
until this product is given 
approval by the United States 
FDA. Xylitol has yet to clear 
the United Stales carcinogenic 
barrier. 

Xylitol production from 
wood might only be applicable 
to the South Island West Coast 
beech forests, as beech has a 
high xylose content. Unless we 
start spooning the stuff Into 
our coffee, total production 
would be relatively small. 
Since one can produce several 
times as much ethanol as 
xylitol from wood, one could 
hardly call it a by-product. The 
other factor Is that one would 
be in for several millions of 
dnllars to convert xylose to 
xylitol. 

The Energy Research and 
Development Committee 
report should be Interesting 
when it finally appears. It will 
be a useful document, if used 
wisely. 

"In the short term methanol 


plants could use forest waste." 
As mentioned above there is no 
available methanol from wood 
technology on a commercial 
scale. Gasifiers have been 
used for years (prior 1900), but 
no one has used the gas for 
methanol production. 

It is a fact that the work at 
the Forest Research Institute 
» the only tangible evidence, 
In New Zealand, for the 
development of technology to 
produce alternative liquid 
fuels from available domestic 
resources. It may not be the 
"best" but, as yet, we have no 
alternatives on which to make 
a valid comparison. It is 
technology which we hope can 
be applied commercially by 
1981. The resource, about 2 
million cubic metres of wood 
annually, Is there and 
currently going to waste. This 
has the potential for yielding 
over 200 million litres of 
ethanol annually, together 
with a wide variety of valuable 
by-products, that la to say the 
basis of a large wood 
chemicals Industry: It would 
not Involve taking land out of 
other use (as would fodder 
beet) and for the future there 
is scope for expansion based on 
expected future resource 
availability and land 
availability for forestry. As a 
technology in Itself we already 
have interest from major 
overseas process engineering 
companies which could rapidly 
repay the original investment. 


Developing hard factual 
data Is far more expensive and 
Ume consuming than pen and 
paper speculation. There ia 
nothing wrong with 
speculation but it should be 
kept In place. Qn this topic of 
energy there has been too 
much talk about what could be 
done, criticising options which 
exist, praising those which 
don’t. The results of five years 
of these committees and 
reports Is a country unable to 
purchase its requirements at 
the current world price, 
rationing by closure and 
earless days In the offing. 

"Green’’ oil offers a per¬ 
manent release from the 
dependency on Imported black 
oil. However not a drop will be 
produced by policy and 
planning groups postulating 
over the possibilities. 

There Is no evidence that 
production scale methanol 
from wood la a definite option 
for this century. If ethanol 
from fodder beet Is already so 
attractive there should be no 
hesitation over Investment in 
productive plant. Ethanol 
from wood must also stand the 
test of the market place. 

Government planning and 
policy groups should clarify 
the market for green oil and let 
the productive sector sort out 
supply. 


Derek A Whitworth 
Forest Research Institute 
Rotorua 
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Why 
re-invent 
the wheel? 



TAKE ONLY THE MAS MODULES YOU NEED 


‘INVENTORY CONTROL 


Inventory Recording 

• Maintain Inventory Fite 

• Record Transactions 

e Inventory Status Report 

• Master Parts Listing 

• AF-C Analysis 

• ABC Reclassification 

• Cyclic inventory 


Inventory Management 

• Supply & Demand Review 
« Order Status 

• Available Balance Listing 

• Potential Shortages Listing 

• Requirements File Enquiries 


Material Requirements 
Planning 

a Bill of Material Enquiries 

• Where Used Enquiries 

• Bill of Material Listing 

• Full Requirements Planning 

• Single Level Explosion 

• Jobbing Parts Scheduling 


'MANUFACTURING CONTROL 


■t r 


^do-lt-yourself approach to computer software is very expensive. Costs escalate. Completion dates 

*"«mpelll4 reasons to take a good hard look at MAS Modular Application Systems. With MASi _ 
rOu know exactly wh8t you are getting and you know it works. Above all you know the costs BEFORE 
you start. aa# i : 


s£* E A LOOK AT MAS INVENTORY AND MANUFACTURING SYSTEMS. manufacturer there’s ' ■ = 
&i?1 h J nventor y Recording. Add on Inventory Management. And rfyouwj «■ '- . - 

Materia R equ jre mQ nts Planning. Manufacturing Control gives you *ota&an Sch^ul.ng, Exppdnmg..... i 
^Performance Reporting. All systems slot together and. each Is fully frkxiular.YpH tpl® oniy^na^. 

tailor MAS Systems. They are designed with lil -^ S ?° v' J 

yoyr existing applications. That way you preserve the investment you have already, maoe.^ 


Production Scheduling 

• Maintain Routing File 

• Maintain Resource Fite 

• Maintain Production Orders 
File 

• Release Production Orders 
/.• Schedule Production .Orders 

• Forward Plan Listing 
. •Print Documentation 

.. vf Uhd Time Calculation - - ... 


Production 


Expediting.• 

, ‘ Clear Prodiiction.Orders Fire 1 

• ( " • Production Order Status 
Report. 1 . V-i "• 


'-f 


‘Performance Reporting 
(. Performance Analysis 


S' *■ 
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Ask your adman 

how he wraps J 
packages., •, te 




n ~ 


Multi-Net, New promotional packages like 
Superweek, Superday, Mail Special and 

Housewives extra. 
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Ask. your adman ti 
L where he caught his 
kjmots. 


Multi-Net. Your message comes across loud 
and clear in the areas that need a boost. 


Ask your adman if ^ 
he’s tuned in to JLc 
metropolitan arra&£ 


Multi-Net. Concentrate on one particular area, 
or cover them all. We’re very adaptable. 


„,..l 
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Ask your adman 
,v whose radio is the 


— 



itFX)) i 


most flexiblel 




Multi-Net. Five different network mixes to 
cover any contingency, or mix your own to taste. 
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Gimmick confuses message 




WHEN the gimmick gets in the 
way of the message, throw 
away the gimmick. 

Wellington Savings Bank 
had an Important sales 
message to deliver. It was 
upping Its effective one, two 
and three year term deposit 
rate to 11 per cent... a top-of- 
the-house rate. 

The headline of the 
newspaper display ad was 
“SIGN HERE!” followed by 
"It’s that easy to make 11 per 
cent per annum on your 
savings and still be able to 
withdraw them at any time.” 

Now the "I” in "SIGN" was 
in outline lettering, In the form 
of a coupon with space for 
name, address and signature. 
People are used to seeing 
coupons in ads. This looked 
like a coupon, but wasn’t. 

It was just a confusing visual 


gimmick to stress the ease of 
making a deposit. But when 
has that ever been difficult? 
And shouldn’t the stress be on 
ll per cent? 




Then the sub-headline 
promises that you can both get 
11 per cent on your savings and 
still be able to withdraw them 
at any time. Not so. 

The copy states, "Amounts 
withdrawn before 12 months 
but after three months will 
earn 8 per cent per annum and 
deposits withdrawn before 
three months earn the stan¬ 
dards percent per annum.” So 
you can't make 11 per cent and 
withdraw at "any time". 




ADMARK 


Motorists act 


to save petrol 


The more competitive the 
situation is, the more im¬ 
portant it is to present the 
sales proposition in precise 
terms. 


S 



WITH the advertising cam¬ 
paign for voluntary petrol 
saving saying one thing and 
official statements saying 
several different things from 
time to time, with a degree of 
ambivalence being exhibited 
on possible future measures 
arising from the crisis, car 
owners, who were perfectly 
entitled to be completely 
confused, made up their minds 
and took action accordingly. 

To examine the response of 
motorists to the petrol crisis 
and their attitude to possible 
conservation measures, 


Ik that easy to make 11%.sz. on your savings 
andstillbeable to withdraw them atanvtime. 
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GIMMICK... vIbusII mpact coals 

INL award 


precise message. 


welcomed 


*£» j 


ha T vl M l b8 S NewZcalandist0 
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awards "will recognise 
crcnllvc advertising and Us 
offeclivcness in terms of 
target audience to which the 
advertisement Is directed.” 

The conditions of entry and 
criteria for judging are yet to 
be announced and should be 
advised within a few weeks but 
It Is understood that any ads 
appearing in daily or weekly 
newspapers during the 1870 
calendar year will be eligible. 


Matchless 

matchbox 


Ogilvy & Mather com¬ 
missioned Heylen Research 
Centre to conduct a survey the 
other day. 

Despite the communication 
confusion, the message has got 
through and your average car 
driver is reacting in a pretty 
co-operative way . . . women 
more so than men. 

For example, where 78 per 
cent of car owners, are 
reducing the number of 
driving trips, the figure for 
males is 73 per cent and for 
females 84 per cent. An 
identical proportion of drivers 
are also avoiding long distance 
runs. Over half, state that they 
arc now walking rather than 
driving but the survey does not 
state under what conditions. 
And 16 per cent of the sample 
are taking buses or trains 
instead of the car. 

In all the areas of saving 
petrol, the 55 years and over 
group is more active in con¬ 
servation measures than the 
average and the 15-24 group 
less responsive. While the 
survey comments that the 
young group may be cynical 
regarding the need to con¬ 
serve. the real reason may 
well be that they are using 
cost-free petrol supplied by 
dad. The significant point was 


that less than 8 per cent of 
those questioned had not taken 
any steps to reduce fuel con¬ 
sumption. 

One owner in six, found more 
particularly in the higher 
income brackets, was thinking 
of buying a more economical 
car. 

When offered a range of 
options for saving fuel, 47 per 
cent preferred rationing as a 
first choice and 31 per cent 
earless days selected by the 
car owner. Less than 7 per cent 
voted for compulsory earless 
days decided by the Govern¬ 
ment and less than 6 per cent 
were in favour of limiting the 
amount of petrol each station 
could sell, increasing the price 
of petrol or penalising drivers 
who carry no passengers. 

On the question of car¬ 
pooling, although 61 per cent 
are willing to offer rides on a 
regular basis and 88 per cent 
were willing to become 
passengers, the fact is that 
only 12 per cent are actually 
involved In such a scheme. 

Obviously the need for 
voluntary petrol savings, for 
whatever reason. Is a message 
that has got through to car 
owners and a large measure of 
credit for this must be given to 
the continuing advertising 


campaign for energy con¬ 
servation. 

It is reported that Govern¬ 
ment advertising on petrol 
saving was to be discontinued. 
When Admark questioned 
Energy Minister, Bill Birch, on 
this point he replied: "Initially 
we had a high level campaign 
on petrol conservation. Ex¬ 
penditure has now been 
reduced and we are main¬ 
taining spending at a low key 
on energy and petrol con¬ 
servation.” 

Bob Lithgow, secretary- 
general of the NZ Automobile 
Association was unhappy 
about this. "We regard It as 
important to maintain a strong 
reminder campaign to 
promote voluntary saving,” he 
told Admark. "Informed 
motorists will continue to 
respond to a reasoned appeal.” 


COMMERCIAL 

SPACE 

OFFICE - WAREHOUSE 
INVESTMENTS 
If you haven't tried 


WEYBURNES 


you are not really looking! 
RING 843-955. NOW 
M R.E.I.N.Z. 



YOU will be familiar with, 
advertising matches — but not 
as familiar as we are. Bryant 
& May (Wilkinson Match) sent 
us an advertising gimmick 
that’s shaped like a jumbo 
matchbox and carries the 
message, "Your big chance to 
see your name in lights — 
Adlites”. 

The centre of the design is a 
match with its head a cutout 
from behind which a red light 
blinks — and blinks — and , 
blinks. . 

Po wered by a couple of cells 
ft Dashes 43 times every 
minute and every minute of, 
every hour end eyery hour Of 
every day and: every day 
of every week — an » 
the darn thing has been, 
going non-stop for all of. 
four months..Jntermin-. 
ably...remorselessly. 

And nqw we, are starting to 
cringe as the hypnotic, light, 
compels oiir, attention. A 
feeling of enormous ; g.ullt ; 
creeps .over.us...because.;we-, 
live and work ip an all-eleotrjc v 
environment..-and 1 we '..don t ■ 
smoke. , • •• • r ' v 


together, the 



So, you find yourself in Sydney or Bui, it's not just our extensive network of ^ 

Melbourne a lot on business? on-going connections, nor our famous 

And, often Company Business requires you “Ookfcn Sendee” that should start you 
lo go onto South East Asia? ■ thinking about MAS. 

' Did you know (hat the Malaysian Airline There's another thing. M'AS.ntA only iatoa . 
System, MAS. can ffy you &om . u [ . you into the heart of South East bm 

Sydtvey/MelboUme direct lo the Heart dfSoulh your cqigb, loo. MASkargo.Giving you wide y 
East Aria, Kuala Lumpur.,., twice f.wpek? bodied Jet capacity ppm Nqw Zealand-via 
And from Kuala Lumpur MAS grids' " ‘Australin tiinect into South E»t Aji8..Quick . . > 
everywhere. 5? International destinations each hnd.offlcfenU ' ; . '. 

week. Singapore. PfenaPg. Hong Kong,. 5 ■ Next-time; you’* In Sydite orMcfc™-;. 

Jakarta, Tokyo. Bangkok and so many morc. and intend going on to-Scuth East Asia,, tiunis ■ 

And, with n frequency that’s difficult to' ■ . : about MAS. We'Hlake you to jhorcd : \ 
better; g nights q daV fiom Kiialii Lumpur to busing hewt of $outh Ej«.Atria* , ■ 

Sbgapore, 8 di% WgM*Kbiila Lumpur. Contswlyplff Tj^vd • • 

toftateng. - . . j _ . j 
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Singapore, 8 dafly 
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•MAS b &» tor ppiri. 
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State shilly-shallying stalls ethanol project The Maui myth and our lack of liauid fuels 

hv Rap Mnzpinrarh 1“ I And Wrightson NMA is a of maize ^ P roduc ‘ I _°" ...... Enerev Correspondent and their r. nu » n ... ^ 


by Rae Mazengarb 

GOVERNMENT indecision on 
the Maui development and 
Marsden Point oil refinery Is 
hampering the development of 
plans to turn maize into 
ethanol. 

A Waikato-based company 
has undertaken explore - 
tory research to see if a 
maize surplus can be 
economically used in energy 
farming. 

Hie company envisages a 
plant costing "somewhere 
between $8 million and $15 
million." 

But it will not proceed with 
plans If Government goes 
ahead with its proposals to 
produce methanol from non- 
renewable Maui gas. 

The company is Wrightson 
Te Awamulu Grains Lfmited, 
a grain-drying and storage 
operation. 

It has a surplus of maize, 


a w 

; 


ENERGY 


which spokesman Don Fisher 
says Is being exported “at a 
substantial loss”. The 
company therefore looked at 
the potemial of energy 
farming. 

Wrightson Te Awamutu 
Grains Limited is an 
associated company of 
Wrightson NMA. 


And Wrightson NMA is a 
subsidiary of Challenge 
Corporation. Another 
subsidiary is Rock Gas, 
marketers of LPG. 

So a move toward the 
production of ethanol could be 
the logical step for the Waikato 
company. 

Representatives from the 
company travelled to the 
United States to look for 
alternative uses for the maize. 
They found the "most 
interesting" use there was for 
the production of ethanol. 

"Gasohol" - apparently 
causing widespread interest in 
America — Is a blend of petrol 
and ethanol. 

The maize harvest in Now 
Zealand is just beginning but 
already there is talk of some 
50,000 tonnes- of possible 
surplus. 

Hie broiler chicken industry 
accounts for about 75 per cent 


of maize production but 
consumption dropped 
substantially last year. 

Two shipments totalling 
32,000 tonnes have gone to the 
near East tills year. More than 
one-lhird of this was surplus 
from last year. 

Walton Holmes, of 
Federated Farmers, said 
recently the intention was not 
to ship any more export maize 
until the intentions on the 
domestic market were made 
more obvious. 

Ethanol production could 
provide a domestic use for the 
crop. Thus all eyes are on 
Government. 

Maui comes on-stream nt 
the end of this month and 
Government has already given 
the go-ahead for the Marsden 
oil expansion. 

Within the next 12 to 18 
months, the Government will 
have to tell the oil companies 
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MAIZE SIIHIM.US . . . energy 
of the exact configuration 
required for the expansion, 
that Is, if the refinery is 
exjicrled to niYnininodule the 
move lo produce itiellmuol 
from methane gas, as an 
extender. 

For the supporters of 
ethanol, derived from crops, 
this period will he critical. 


NCR459/300 

MICROFICHE READER/PRINTER 
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* Versatile, desk-top 
microfiche reader/printer. 

1 Full size or three-quarter 
size prints from COM fiche.. 
1 A4 or A5 size prints from 
standard document tiche or 
jackets. 

1 Wide selection of drop-in 
lenses from 20X to 72X. 

» Dual lens facility (optional). 

Image rotation (optional). 

1 Roll film attachment 
'(optional). 

» Rapid print speed. 


• Bimodal facility for positive 
prints from either negative 
or positive film (optional). 

• Unique suction system 
ensures reliable paper feed; 

• Quick cassette interchange 
for different size papers. 

• Floating lens for constant 
• focus. . : 

• Fiche carrier self-opening : 
for easy loading. 

• Toner replenished by' 
simple exchange of / 

i cartridge.. 


oysiemedia Division 
NCR (NZ) Lid 
PQ Box 51053 
Tawg 

information about Iht* 
NCR 459/300 Microfiche Reader. 


• Address.. 
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Energy Correspondent 

FRIDAY night at 6.50 p m , 
and I’m sitting here pushing 
piles of paper, trying to work¬ 
up 1000 words or so on the 
future of Liquid Fuels for New 
Zealand for the editor. 

I don’t need to look far to see 
what’s happening. Gut there, 
under the gaze of Lho "six 
sisters" who have served-up 
gasoline for three generations, 
thecarsare heading fora final 
refuel for the next 60 hours. 
It's expensive gasoline too.. 
at 3B.6 cents a litre, most 
people are getting around in 
four-cylinder cars. Only the 
company men and the 
politicians get to ride in their 
“Yank Tanks" without too 
much worry about where the 
gas will come from and who’ll 
end up paying for it. 

Suppose I'd better stop this 
tirade, or else I might be ac¬ 
cused of being one of those 
lefty civil servants, pushing a 
barrow. So, back to those "six 
dames" (Shell, BP, Mobil, 
Caltex, Atlantic and Europe). 
Lights out at 7 p.m. Friday till 
Monday. 

Maybe If they had acted like 
a family, instead of bitching at 
each other, they'd be better 
able to reassure the poor sods 
lining up far petrol about the 
future of fuel supplies. 

Sure, they found the Kapuni 
and Maul gas and condensate 
Helds, but the same sisters 
were banging on the doors of 
Parliament in February, 
telling the Government they 
couldn’t find a market for the 
gases, and they were quick to 
suggest the power stations 
start using more gas, so the 
country could gain from n 
greater recovery of con¬ 
densate. 

ftey might have dune the 
favour bv 
planning tor a gas reevclinu 

S£S?*K?2 

ref^T W S ,ed « as could be 
Si ,he flew without 
navin B to be wasted. 

that when the 

SUET-* yeare U,Qt 

Ur d * oul d outstrip 
production, the Maui stators 


hUjL th ?. ir J Government 
brothers allowed a $500 million 
investment to spew out useless 
energy. 

What’s going to be the 
verdict of history? what will 
our kids say about all this? 

Already the youngsters with 
long hair and slide rules have 
come up with their answers 
They go a bit like this... 

The sisters and a handful of 
the Government boyB got 
together and plotted out what’s 
proved to be optimistic 
demand growth. Then they got 
on to their calculators and 
worked out how much gas the 
power generators would use 
and they had a deal. 

It looked good for the 
motorist too. The condensate 
would go to the refinery and oil 
imports would be "backed 
off". 

Then in the early 70s things 
started to go wrong. The 
Government boys started 
sending Cabinet papers up to 
their political masters which 
Indicated the sisters stood to 
make a killing. The sisters 
wrote home lo their mums, 
and further exploration 
stopped. 

What the Government was 
afraid of was (he ability of the 
sisters to defer taxation by 
"leap-frogging" from one 
development to another by 
reinvesting their profits. Of 
course there wus no way the 
sisters could accept the three 
dollars n barrel oil levy 
dreamt up by the "clones of 
F.ric Holland". 

By this lime OPEC supply 
and pricing hiccups were 
becoming a way of life. Every 
one looked at the Maui 
salvation. Gobbiedegook such 
as LPG, ONG. synthetic 
gasoline-diesel, methanol, etc. 
continued to be talked about 
but no one did much about any 
of it. 

Sure, the motorist didn't 
care "after all", said an 
acquaintance who had just 
sold hts car, "when the supply 
runs out someone will come up 
with something". 


NATIONAL SALES 
MANAGER 

BUILDING society 


toil? Zealand’s longest established permanent 
behalf 0 ! Soci0ti ® s has retained our firm to seek on their 
siirr«L an , experienced axecutlve with a proven record of 
,or appointment to the position of National 
Manager based In Auckland. 

weierv^ 1 dut ,' 0s entait responsibility for expanding the 
ih*n«u! savin Bs base through vigorous promotion and 
dien» h« at on °*. th® total range of marketing skills. Our 
Acriwrfi , nationwide branch and agency association, 
m the successful appointee will be required to 

mSIM 8 activities. Including staff motivation, on a 
°nai basis. Full corporate support will be provided. 

artiui*£ nce J n the marketing and promotion of the 
a Permanent building society or similar 
anrSuffi w °uld prove to be a distinct advantage but 
therm til 5 0u . tsi de this specific field who consider 
salves suitably qualified are encouraged to apply,, 

maJie!u n * ' s accor npanying this appointment sylth a fully 
s c executive remuneration package. 

Pe rs'm a I w ® “ntal nl ng all relevant employment and 
fcnfSJL * f] 8 ma * be addressed In strictest 
"'“toncfl to Mr SJ, [Jim] Douglas. 


NonwipA,^ DOUGLAS CONSUUANTS 
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fact we all know they 
dldn t. It's taken Just another 
"hiccup" in OPEC pricing and 
production to bring home to 
the motorist that we are stuck 
with a mortgage over our 
entire export dairy production 
to drive our cars less and less. 

These so-called new 
technologies (LPG, CNG. 
ethanol, etci are in fact as old 
as the hills. During World War 
I a bloke called Talbot wrote a 
book called "The Oil Conquest 
of the World". 

He found Britain with the 
same problem we’ve always 
had... "Seeing Great Britain 
does not yield a drop of 
petroleum, it Is obvious that 
we must depend on our own 
salvation in matters per¬ 
taining to the motor spirit 
problem. This situation can be 
eased only by Introducing a 
powerful competitor, such as 
alcohol." 

The point, of course, is that 
Talbot was 70 years before his 
time. What would he say if he 
came back and saw the mess 


New Zealand has engineered? 

For three generations we've 
burnt up the riches of other 
countries with not a thought 
about the potential for political 
and economic oil 
manipulation. 

For scores of years we've 
been able to pay the prices 
they’ve asked. We’ve taxed 
their oil products and built 
bigger and better roads. We’ve 
taxed the bigger and better 
cars, and up until last year 
(with the establishment of the 
Liquid Fuels Trust Board* 
hardly a Government cent 
went into research and 
development of fuel alter¬ 
natives such as ethanol. 

No matter what any of the 
sisters may say ... the long¬ 
term future for transport can 
only lie in renewable energy 
systems. 

Battery-powered cars 
charged by our renewable 
hydro-electric system aren't 
the economic Joke that many 
say. 

Ethanol from crops and 
trees is already viable in 


countries like Brazil, the 
United States and China. 

The sceptics should be 
asked: "If you had to make the 
oil that nature provided, could 
you make It cheaper than 
ethanol?" 

Ten years ago they'd laugh 
and point to the growing world 
oil production and the con¬ 
tinuing discoveries of 
significant oil reserves. 

Today they take the question 
seriously. 

One of the sisters has even 
come up with a way of making 
synthetic gasoline and diesel. 

It seems that New Zealand, a 
country described as the most 
energy-rich In the world, is hell 
bent on following the lead set 
by the energy-consuming 
nations which just happen to 
have the money that we don't. 
Their balance of payments 
surpluses can be traded for 
scarcer and expensive 
resource imports. 

It's easy to understand, then, 
why the motorist is queuing up 
every Friday for his weekend 


driving. 

New Zealand hasn't 
bothered to establish 
renewable liquid fuel systems 
and can't pay for the finite 
resources It has taken for 
granted. 

For those who believe that 
Maui will give us salvation — 
the history books tell us that 
Maui is a myth. Today it is a 
dream created by some of the 
sisters for, at best, only two 
generation of New Zealanders. 

But the price is not paid. We 
must be prepared to inject 
further vast sums of capital If 
we are to get to drive our cars 
on it. 

As I finish, I note that the 
pumps are closed. Elsewhere, 
the hydro lakes are almost 
spilling water, the gas-fired 
power stations are going flat- 
out and LPG and CNG are just 
three letter words. 

And some environmentalist 
with long hair and a slide rule 
is singing from the trees that 
have the potential to keep the 
motor car running forever. 


Read how W&R Fletcher improved 
packaging and freight costs on Export meat 


-with a little help from Armalite. 


VV &■ R Fiddler Ltd ex pin 1 Is 
prime New Zealand meal (o 
many overseas destinations. Our 
prolileais are the same ax anyone 
vise's: a distant market and 
f>i a uwiii|> packaging and shipping 
costs. In 1976 we decided lo do 
something ahnut it, with a careful 
study of some of Hie cost factors 
involved In exporting half way 
round the world. 

A packaging material 
to provide optimum strength 
for weight. 

"New packaging was clearly a 
potential cost-saver particularly as 
handling methods in the works had 
changed in Ihe Iasi few years. Wc 
looked for a packaging material to 
provide optimum strength for 
weight - lo reduce overall 
packaging and freight costs without 
risk of product damage. Wc are 
now changing awhy from 
packaging materials we used to use 
and a substantial proportion of our 
export meat cartons now utilize 
Armalite”. 

30/ saving in net weight 
“Our reasons for change were 
basic: an overall reduction in 
packaging and freight costs. We 
use Armalite not only because we i 
reduce packaging costs, bpt its* 
light weight saves us internal 
freight costs to the works. The 
thirty percent saving in the net 
weight of each carton also provides 
us with an opportunity for 
substantial pavings on export 
shipments overseas”. 

Armalite meets freezing 
requirements;. 

, “Other important factors we 
considered before'making the . 
change were product prolection and 
freezing capability. We are happy 
to report that Armalite meets the . 
freezing requirements demanded by 
our works and we Have experienced 
no increase in damage to packaging 
or product. This performance is , 
vital in an export area: whe^ > T f 
appearances tnust matdi the quality ,. 

of the produo^tf \ ‘ V;l' m 
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Mr Bruce Bishop. Espori Sales Manager {Ieft}und M r Michael Kuiglu, Production Manager fisc 
W. j K. Fletcher Group of Companies. 


Armalite" can help 
you too... herefe how 


The AHI Paper Products Group 
has thoroughly researched the merits of 
Armalite corrugated packaging - in 
terms of performance and cost. 

Currently two grades are available, 
Armalite 13 and Armalite 15 although 
Ibwer cosf lighter weight grades can be 
produced.’ 

Armalite's heavy duly surface 
liners provide a board which easily 
exceeds the strength requirements for 
export freighting and its low profile ; 
corrugated core allows quick freezing, 
o property not available in other , 
corrugated boards. Not only is there a • 
cost reduction In the use of Armajfte 
as a packaging material, its lighter 
weight converts into reduced freight - ; 
costs, both within New Zealand in - • 
getting packaging supplies to yotir 
Works, and also in containerised 
shipments of meat to overseas markets. 
For Instant in one example the use ... 
of Aimalitd could save an eXjforter . ; - 
around $6i^OO.for every on? JhoUshiidi -y 
tonnes qf meat £xpojrted."^Multipijflhif;•?, 
by tne'arhqilhi.of product expon't^antf- 1 .; 
the sayidg| become;itidre. 


significant. Even if your shipping 
methods don't allow you to take full 
advantage of this saving now, 

mounting freight bills 
provide an even greater 
incentive for cost 
reduction in (he future.. 

AimalUe is manufactured by 
Hygrade Packaging, a division of AHI 
Paper Products Group. With 
corrupting operations throughout the 
country and sates offices jit Auckland, 
Hastings, Palmerston North, : , 

Wellington and Christchunph you can 
expect an on-ihe*spot service ionywhe^e : 
jn New Zealand../ ■ _ : % * 

Further details of Armalfte are 
available from your nearest Hygrade 
office. Or wrile to the MarkWing 
Manager,' AHI Paper products Group, 
Private Bag, Auckland. 

!*>'>' ;V 


Bfflfii jM: Packaging Company 
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Chairman’s axemanship cheers unit holders 


by Warren Berryman 

FUND of New Zealand 
chairman Doug Hazard has 
told unit holders what they 
wanted to hear — that 
administration costs were 
being cut back. 

Holders have had their 
money lacked Into the ailing 
property-based trust for more 
than three years, during which 
time their units not only failed 
to earn interest or dividend but 
diminished Ln value. 

Though the fund had only IQ 
properties left in its portfolio, 
management costs continued 
to sap the locked In 
investment. 

The fund's management 


company is Fund of New 
Zealand Services Ltd; its 
auditors are Kendon Milts 
Muldoon and Browne; and the 
Trustee is New Zealand 
Insurance. 

Dissident unitholders led by 
retired Auckland businessman 
Wiif Heath, have made 
repeated attempts to have the 
management company thrown 
out of office (see nbr 
N ovember 29, 1978). 

They achieved one of their 
aims — to have Hazard 
appointed to run the fund and 
cut administrative costs. 

Under Hazard's 
administration the office In' 
Anzus House has been &hut 
down and staff to administer 


the fund's 10 properties cut 
back. 

Three directors of Fund of 
New Zealand Services have 
resigned, which should cut 
director’s fees. 

But the fund is still in 
dismal shape from the point of 
view of unit holders return on 
investment. 

New valuations are now 
being done on the fund's 
properties. An optimistic 
prediction would put the new 
value of each unit at about 
$1.16. Before being locked in, 
units were selling for about 
$1.38. 

Unit-holders were attracted 
by advertisements stating 
that, "some or all of an 
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Diagnostic. Systems 


FULLY INTEGRATED 

DATACOMMUNICATION SYSTEMS BACKED BY EXPERT 
SERVICE THROUGHOUT THE COUNTRY. 

Call CBL Datacomm now. As sole New Zealand distrihiiw f or 
GDC Datacommunicalion equipment they can supply, install and 
service the GDC Datacommunication equipment necessary to link 
terminals with computers. 

GDC MODEMS AND MULTIPLEXORS: • Post Office Approved 
for use on all leased circuits • Fully backed by CBL Datacomm's 
12 month warranty • Operate at all speeds and for all 
applications • Ultra-reliable — with built-in diagnostic features 


Dataitanm 


investor's units may be sold at 
any time — there is no 
contractural period." 

The fine print in the fund’s 
trust deed said a request to 
redeem units was at the 
“absolute discretion of the 
managers". 

Unit-holders were not given 
detailed information about (he 
fund's financial situation until 
it was too late and the 
managers locked them into a 
losing investment. 

Chartwell Regional Centre 
Ltd was the Fund’s major 
investment. Chartwolls 
accounts for the year 1975 and 
1976 show this company to 
have been technically 
insolvent. 

Liabilities exceeded assets 
by $83,494 in 1975 and by 
$487,105 ln 1976. 

But the accounts for the 
Fund of New Zealand, 
prepared by the managers and 
audited by Kendon Mills 
Muldoon and Browne, did not 
provide unit holders with a set 
of consolidated accounts 
including Chartwell. 

Chartwells' loss position was 
just touched upon in these 
accounts. 

Unit holders wore not told 
of the amount of the losses. 
Nor were they told that 
Chartwell was unable to pay 
the fund the interest on its 
mortgage over the Chartwell 
property. 

An information bulletin put 
out by Hazard dealt 
specifically with the fund's two 
major investments, Chnrlwell 
and a block of rocky land in 
Fast Tamaki, both of which 
were not earning money. 

Unit holders were told they 
had invested more than $2 
million in cash in Chartwell 
(Fund of New Zealand wrote 
off the interest on money 
owing by Chartwell In a 
cosmetic accounting exercise 
to render Chartwell solvent 
long before Hazard took over 
as chairman). 

Hazard said Chartwell, 
“makes sufficient to meet all 
direct costs and to pay outside 
mortgage instalments with a 
modest surplus, but is unable 
as yet to produce any return on 
the investment of $2 million. 

“It is about three-quarters 
developed and the problem to 
which I will be giving a lot of 
attention is whether it is 
possible to finance completion 
of the centre (assuming 



DOUG HAZARD .. . cut back 
in administration, 
lessees are avnilnhle) and 
what effect It will have upon 
the fund if such completion is 
undertaken", Hazard said. 

"The centre is, in fact, well 
set up, is efficiently managed 
and is tidy and well kept. It isa 
logical decision to complete 
the centre, but of course it 
may be very difficult to 
finance", he said. 

The fund’s hungriest white 
elephant is the 92 acres nf land 
at East Tamaki. This property 
near a septic cleaning 
operation and covered by a 
large volcanic nulcrop was 
bought in 1973 without benefit 
of mi engineers report for $1.2 
million. 

The fund pays rntes hut 
receives no income from 1 his 
properly. Attempts lo sell the 


properly last year only raked 
a maximum bid of jim 0 v<jn 
million compared with the 
manager's book value of ii ti 
million. This bid was tumS 
down. 

Hazard said: "In the present 
economic climate, it would he 
extremely difficult to attract 
anything but a ready wm 
heap offer and there would & 
n limit on the amount o( 
discount below book value 
which 1 would be prepared to 
recommend accepting." 

Sources In the Auckland 
properly market say the 
properly Is unlikely to fetch 
more than $1 million - and 
even nt that figure a buyer 
would he hard to find. 

The fund's smaller property 
holdings. Hazard said, were to 
a good position. 

But the fund was over¬ 
invested in development 
properties. 

Sale of the good properties 
and distribution of funds (} 
unit holders who wanted out 
would precipitate an operatic 
loss and would not make sense. 
Hazard said. 

So unit-holders rental! 
locked in. 

UuiisiiliTing loss on the vak 
of units ami a reasonable levd 
of interest forgone tier 
example 10 to 12 per cent) unit 
holders have lost about $1 fer 
every St they had invested id 
t he ' fund when they new 
locked in hy the nianaps 


Germans enter 
Australian insurance 


Melbourne Correspondent 

THE lurgest corporate 
collapse In Australia's 
commercial history, dial of Hie 
finance coin puny Associated 
Securities Ltd, hus led to the 
sale of its insurnneu arm, 
Associated Group Insurance, 
to Allianz of Munich far 
$(A)2.8 million. 

The crash of Associated 
Securities Ltd wus in mi 
way due lo any failure of ils 
insurance business, but 
stemmed from the slump in 
Australian real estate values. 

Associated Group Insurance 
had been making n substantial 
profit, with premium income 
rising lo $(A)7.4 million in 


197!;. ami Allianz is reported t« 
he planning the expansion d 
the company's business in 
wliiil is believed lo be the firs 
direct entry nt the ‘lennaL 
company into the Australian 

insurance market. 

Two members of the^ 
hoard of innnagcnat» 
Rostock and Dell** w ™ 
Burg, will join ihe W 
general manager 
assistant manager of aw ■ 

I lie new board. 
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Licensing: patched-up system needs review 


by Bob Stott 
A REVIEW of the road 
transport licensing system is 
probably the most important 
single transport policy matter 
In the pipeline at present. 

Hie review was promised in 
Ihe 197B Budget which also 
spoke of a restructured annual 
licence fee and a decision on 
the next stage of extending 
competition between road and 
rail transport. 

There can be no doubt that 
Ihe present system of road 
transport licensing is less than 
perfect, although the same of 
course can be said for all of 
mankind's creations. The 
present licensing system 
however, grew out of a period 
of unrestricted competition 
between the wars and, 
although it has been amended 
and patched frofn time to time, 
the basic philosophy is still the 
wine. Whether this philosophy 
k as relevant 40 years on must 
be one of the basics being 
considered In the review. 

^hen transport licensing 
was kAroduced back in the 
1930s, the first annual report of 
?«Jw a 5 sport Department 
HS* ** of Hie 
legislation as follows: 
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tlien, transport licensing had 
been seen mainly as a way of 
stopping ruinous competition 
between road firms . .. indeed 
it was largely at the insistence 
of the road hauliers that road 
transport licensing was In¬ 
troduced. 

What does today’s road 
transport industry want from 
the licensing system which 
arose from its represenations 
of the 1930s? 

Road Transport Association 
president Bob Martin earlier 
this year laid down criteria 
which licensed road transport 
companies would like to see 
emerge from the present 
review. 

Martin called for: 

• All heavy goods vehicles and 
all goods service vehicles used 
for hire or and reward Lo be 
subject to transport licensing. 
This included ancillary 
vehicles. 

• Controls on the quality of 
entrants into the hire and 
reward section of the industry. 
Tlicsc would be based on an 
applicant's repute, financial 
standing and professional 
com pel cnee. 

• A reduced number of 
licensing districts. 

• Unrestricted operating 
rights within each district for 
goods service licensees. 

• Specialised and long¬ 
distance vehicles to be con¬ 
trolled in number. 

• More goods to be excluded 
from rail protection, 
especially those of a fragile or 
perishable nature. 

• Licensing Authorities Lo be 
given wider powers of fining, 
awarding costs ngnlnst ap¬ 
plicants und suspending 
licences. 

• Trans purl liconces to bo 
reviewed every five years. 

Martin said transport 
licensing can not be divorced 
from tho operations of New 
Zealand Railways. The 
railway system was largely 
freight-dependent and without 
some form of protection, such 
as the 150 kilometre limit, it 
could not survive. 

There was a place, Martin 
said, for an efficient rail 
system within the country's 
transport network. He ad¬ 
vocates formation .of a-; 
railways corporation which, 
under a commercially oriented 
board, would be In a far better 
position to attain any financial, 
goals set by a Government 
standing outside the sphere of 
operations. 

There is a fair degree of 
common ground between 
Coates speaking in 1934 and 
Martin speaking in 197B, and 
that at le&Bt as far as the road 
transport industry Is. con¬ 
cerned transport licensing in 
its; basics should continue,. , 


p age 6 

Good news for 
tne out-of-towner 


Martin wants some changes, 
but they are changes in 
degree, such as more com¬ 
modities exempt from the rail 
restriction rather than 
removal of the restriction 
itself. He asks For more, not 
less control - such as entry 
into the industry and licensing 
of ancillary vehicles. At the 
same time however, he asks 
for unrestricted rights within 
districts. 

Martin’s “efficient rail 


system" could live with the 
sorts of changes which he asks 
for on behalf of licensed 
carriers. 

There is an apparent 
demand however, for 
something a lot more liberal 
than what Martin asks for. 
There are people who believe 
that road transport should be 
virtually dellcensed and are 
continually pressing for this. 

The very fact that the 
Government is reviewing 


transport licensing Is quite 
likely the result of pressure 
from the delicensers. 

Groups have pressed on a 
sort of part-time or occasional 
basis for freedom for road 
transport — they claim the end 
of licensing would be a boon, 
but they don't usually follow 
their arguments through and 
do not campaign continuously. 
They are mainly user groups, 
typically regional, and often at 
variance with views held by 


their own national 
organisations which are 
perhaps in a better position to 
get delicensing in perspective. 

Typically, a group will 
propose removing road 
transport regulations so that 
competition can bring keener 
pricing, (in other words they'll 
be able to play one operator off 
against another), but at the 
same time they will want to 
retain a rail service, not lo 
Continued on Page 27 
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The Shipping Corporation 
of New Zealand 


The Shipping Corporation is the nation's vital life 
line to the markets of the world. 

The proud KORU has beoome a symbol of the 
Corporation’s efficiency and dependability In the 
major ports of the world. 

The Corporation handies general and 
refrigerated cargo containers; conventional, 
palletised and roll-on/roll-off cargoes too, j 
depending on the consignment and / 

destination. In faot, we oan deliver or oollect / 

• almost anything^ or from almost anj/Whera /. 

:r -■ % - / , 

We Serve, : / I 

EUROPE: Urrttad Kingdom, Continent and ». \ / § 
Mediterranean V 7 §f 


! 1^! kV.i'! I '■ : ' v- 


ASIA: Japan and Korea ' f-. ■'r. -• 

‘AMERICA:Caribbean. uB/Gulf.QqnlratfSoutm /- f, -Vi : '• *: • . X . K U . 

America ; '; ’ V • • / g 7? : : •; ' i-i >..£ .4 

OCEANIA:SouthPabifloIslahdat, New. /; g . ^ r?? • •. 


OCEANIA: South Pabiflo Islahdat, New.. 
Zealand Coast, Cook is/Nlue/tahitl 
REST OF WORLD: Ship chartering and ' 
cargo broking service,' 1 
Container Servioea Division:- aflants for 
users of all container ports;* 

'Agents for Bank and Savlll tjnb : 
tAgents for Paciffp Fonum Line 


The Shippind Co^ / 
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In the energy crisis facing this 
nation New Zealand Railways is 
really going to pull its weight. 
We are going to increase the 
number of wagons on every 
freight train running. And, with 
your help, we are going to fill 
every wagon to capacity. 

That way we get “miles” 
more out of every drop of oil we 
use. The fact is that we can shift 
more freight without significantly 
increasing our fuel useage. 
There is no point in supplying 
longer trains, unless you fillthem. 
We have the capacity. Youhwe 
the freight. If we can work 
together the energy savings will 
play a significant part in helping 
New Zealand out of the energy 
crisis. 
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Working party attempts to unravel mode link s 

three reports, due to be The oniinpil _ ~ "“““■“"I* 


THREE reports, due to be 
presented to the Minister of 
Transport later this year, will 
have a major effect on the way 
the road transport industry 
conducts its business over the 
next decade. 

The most comprehensive 
report will be that produced by 
the semi-official Transport 
Advisory Council (TAG), 
which is trying to sort out what 
idod of relationship the various 
transport modes should have 
in the future. 

the most specific report will 
tome from the working party 
considering the Road User 
Charges Act. This group of 
representatives from 
Government, the Road 
Transport and Manufacturers’ 
Associations came into being 
last year following a strong 
lobby from the RTA con¬ 
cerning the operation of the 
road user charges system. 
Perhaps the most important 
however, is the one about 
which the Government has so 
far said the least. And that 
concerns the Ministry of 
Transport’s review of tran¬ 
sport licensing legislation. 

Colin McLachlan com¬ 
missioned the TAC to un¬ 
dertake a thorough review of 
all aspects of transport in New 
Zealand during 1977. Cynics 
we saying at the time, that 
the major purpose of the 
exercise was to give the 
council something to occupy 
its lime. 

It took well into last year for 
Ministry officials to come up 
with an overview of the 
transport system. 

Each Iransport mode was 
m invited to make sub- 
rms^cmaon how its particular 
P™ems could be overcome. 

acled ns n 80lln - 
ywrii wlmode by mode 
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The council is now 
proceeding through a wad of 
paper toward what It hopes 
wall be a definitive analysis of 
the problems and a clear 
blueprint for the future 
direction of transport services. 

The announcement of a 
major transport licensing 
review came earlier this year 
although it was presaged in 
last year’s budget. Transport 
Ministry officials claim a 
minor victory within the 
Government machine by 
keeping the carrying out of the 
review within the ministry 
iiself. 

The report, which will cover 
all aspects of transport 
licensing, was to be completed 
by the end of next month. The 
Secretary for Transport, Bert 
Edwards says however, this 
deadline is not going to be met, 
although he’s hopeful the 
report will be ready shortly 
afteiward with any legislation 
arfsing from its recom¬ 
mendations introduced and 
passed through Parliament 
this session. 

The Road Transport 
Association has been pushing 
for a heavy reduction in the 
number of road transport 
licensing districts from the 
present 12 . 

Even if this is not accepted 
by the Government, RTA 
President Bob Martin says: 
"All trucks should be licensed 
lo carry all goods within each 
district and customers en- 
enurnged to use the cheapest 
means of transport”. 

Martin wauls a revamped 
licensing system to have much 
more of a planning role than it 
does at present. “What 
licensing should be capnbte of, 

Is imposing some entry 
qualification relating to sound 
economy ami an essentia! 
service. The onus should be on 
the entrant to prove his 
worth.” 
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The association also wants 
licensing authorities to get and 
use greater powers to suspend 
or cancel the licences of those 
breaking the regulations. 

‘In the present economic 
climate, it is vital that the 
industry be protected to some 
degree from careless or half¬ 
hearted newcomers who walk 
into the carrying business, 
chop rates out from everyone 
else, then promptly go out of 
business to the displeasure of 
transport users,” 

Martin might well have 
added that rate cutting was 
very much to the displeasure 
of established carrying firms 
as well. 

The review of transport 
licensing, at least as far as it 
will affect road transport, has 
to be seen as part of the 
Government’s overall tran¬ 
sport strategy. 

This is as much guided from 
the Treasury, as it is from the 
Ministry of Transport. In some 
Benses it is more of an 
economic policy than one 
relating to the development of 
transport services. 


Basically, the Government 
over the last 3V 4 years, has 
been aiming to restructure the 
base of transport operations ao 
that there is fair and equal 
competition between the 
various modes. 

The first part of the 
programme was to extend the 
road transport limit to 150 
kilometres. This was Intended 
to give the road transport 
industry more freedom to 
compete with the Railways 
and to stimulate the Railways 
to concentrate more on bulk 
long haul freight movement 

Balanced against this, was 
the road user charges system 
which aims to make the road 
transport industry pay its 
proper share of roading 
system costs. This involved an 
increase In tax paid to the 
National Roads’ Board. 
Arguments are still continuing 
about the basis on which that 
was assessed, and its relative 
distrubution within the 
carrying industry. 

The Treasury view is that 
there should be a strict and 
permanent relationship 


established between the cost of 
providing a particular good or 
service and those who must 
pay for the use. They will then 
be able and obliged to charge 
the end user the full price 
involved. That’s what 
restructuring means. Sub¬ 
sidies for social or other 
reasons are now axiomelically 
bad because they interfere 
with the proper operation of 
the market in pricing various 
commodities and end up 
producing the very kind of 
distortions and cross subsidies 
which the Treasury is now 
trying to avoid. 

For the carriers, that new 
economic orthodoxy means 
more increases in road user 
charges over the next few 
years, balanced against 
possibly farther extensions of 
the road transport limit 
beyond 150 kilometres and 
some relaxation of the 
protection given to the 
Railways in respect of what 
goods may not be carried by 
road. 

In this context, a fourth 
report on transport, namely 


the long awaited one on the 
financial objectives of 
Railways, may turn out to be 
as important In Us long-term 
effects as any of the other 
reports due for Government 
consideration this year. 

The report of the working 
party considering the road 
user charges system Is also 
due within a couple of months. 
Despite long and noisy 
arguments within the RTA 
about, hoth the basis of the 
system and its operation, and 
several submissions to the 
Government on these points, It 
seems unlikely that the 
working party will recommend 
anything which will fun¬ 
damentally alter the present 
system. 

It Is acknowledged that tlm 
administration of the system is 
not all that it might be, and 
some moves to tidy up those 
aspects can be expected. 
There is also a political 
willingneas to make those 
changes which are needed to 
make the system work better, 
but not to remake it from 
scratch. 



When the figures were all in for the year ending June 
1978, trans-Tasman trade was found to be worth a record one 
billion and fifty nine million dollars. 

Of this. Union Company vessels carried just over$770m. 

Operating continuously between Australia and New 
Zealand, Union Company's fleet of modem roll-on, roll-off 
vessels delivered more than a million tonnes of manufactured 
goods, raw materials and a wide range of other products safely 
and swiftly, making a major contribution to total trade. 

The big question now is, how much this yeai? 
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SPACED 


If you have to fly half way around the world to get 
to work, flying ‘First Class' on a Qantas 747B has some 
distinct advantages. 

As you would expect from Qantas, we give you all 
those creature comforts the other airlines do. Sumptuous 
meals, first run movies, drinks mixed to your taste, but the 
big advantage the Qantas 747B offers you is space. Space 
to stretch out and relax. Space to move. Space to work. 

Space to spare. 

You can move upstairs to the ‘Captain Cook’ 
lounge. Meet new people. Or just catch up on some work 
in peace. 

Only the Qantas 747B offers you this extra space. 
That's why Qantas waited for the ‘B 1 version that was 
'designed with Iona haul in mind. With seats specially 
designed for comfort. And all the room in the sky. 

On board every Qantas 747B there is a ‘Right 
Service Director'. Because you have a long way to go to 


work, he can help you along the way. He can arrange 
forward connections and new reservations, or even organise 
a rental car to meet you at the airport. 

Get to know him; he has connections in high 

places. 

And finally our on-time performance record is very 
impressive. The envy of our competitiors. Because, like 
you, we realise how critical being on time is in today's 
Business world. 

See your Qantas Travel Agent, he knows how to get 
you into space. ^ 




WHEN WUI BUSINESS IS GUM PUCB. 
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Transport policy follows on 1975 commitment 

U.. r>«lJn la mac tprnrlaa pnmnailiu_ .l. ■ 


by Colin James 

IKE basis has been laid in 
transport policy, according to 
the Minister of Transport, 

CbUn McLachlan. 

McLachlan, Minister now 
tor 3V4 years, said In an 
Interview that he had pointed 
the direction and that should 
no? be becoming apparent. 
Repeatedly throughout the 
Interview he argued that it was 

Important that each transport 
branch should be in the correct 
node: doing what is most 
appropriate for it. 

As an example, he said the 
railways were more suitable 
tor long-haul freight carriage 
and the roads for short-haul. 
He also constantly reaf- 
flraed that the real costs 
Mbe made plainly evident 
to the public. But there would 
always be an element of 
subsidy —for social reasons or 
(or reasons of ensuring 
competition in international 
operations. 

Asked If he was guided by 
any fundamental principles in 
formulating transport policy, 
hereferred to the commitment 
b the 1975 manifesto to co¬ 
ordinate all modes of transport 
md maximise the utilisation of 
existing equipment. 

“The whole transport policy 
of New Zealand, in my opinion, 
halo be based on the fact that 
w've got three million 
people," he went on. 

“We've got what I would call 
on worldwide standards a 
geographically difficult 
country and we've got to 
provide a system that will 
service those three million 
people and one which they can 
pay for. 

‘"The Urn move in the 
uireeiion of user-pays was the 
. road-oar charges. 
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terprise, competition, the free 
market and so on? 
MCLACHLAN: Well, I don't 
think It goes quite that far 
because if we face fun¬ 
damentals, you can never in a 
country have a complete 
private enterprise transport 
system. It will always be 
licensed to some degree. There 
will always be demands on the 
slate for transport. 

II includes using equipment 
fully, suggesting that If you've 
got railways rolling stock, 
you’ve got to keep using it in 
some way. 

OF COURSE, the concept goes 
back to the fact that fun¬ 
damentally, railways should 
be better on the long haul and 
road transport on the short- 
haul. It's trying to get them in 
their proper modes, the ones 
they do best, that we’re in the 
process of going through now. 

Using existing equipment fully 
suggests to me that we need to 
pay a social cost in order to use 
it. until It runs out. 

SIR Basil Arthur asked the 
question in the House: "Do you 
believe in subsidising trans¬ 
port, or don't you?" [ said: 
"There will always be some 
subsidy factor in transport." 
But governments have got to 
Judge how much because 
they're spending taxpayers' 
money. When you ask for the 
hard, cold rules, it's a matter 
of day-to-day judgment. 

Cun I cmne (o the point of 
licensing? The transport in¬ 
dustry Is pretty tightly 
licensed. 

WE’RE doing tt review now. 
Even the RTA (Houd Tran¬ 
sport Association) president 
said it's tin outmoded system. 
So I've got Uie Ministry of 
Transport doing llteir exercise 
and I've uiso got tile Transport 
Advisory Council doing theirs. 
They will bring their reports to 
Government. 


£2 we don't get these 
holdups and where possibly 
the whole thing is simplified It 
seems to me to get Into a 
bottleneck at times. But I've 
got an open mind, except that 
I ve been convinced by all 
sorts of modes' represen¬ 
ts ve ? that it was time it was 
looked at. 

When do you expect the 
results? 

THE Ministry of Transport are 
working on it and I wouldn't 
think there would he any 
legislation tills year. 

But when do you expect to 
receive their reports. 

WELL, the ministry has said it 
will be a while yet. 

It haB been argued strongly in 
the case of Britain for much 
greater competition between 
road and rail to find out where 
the reBl costs lie. 

YES, we’ve moved that way. 

But you've still got the 100-mile 
limit, haven’t you? 

YES. 

Have you considered the 
possibility that Peter Gordon 
bandied round from time lo 
time, of a Railways Cor¬ 
poration: 

THAT comes up all the time. It 
was tried in the past. I think it 
was a commission, I'm 
speaking from memory now, 
by the late Mr Goosman. I'm 
having it checked just at the 
moment to find out just how 
far it went. People compare 
Railways with Air New 
Zealand and the Shipping 
Corporation. I think more is 
demanded of Railways in the 
social sector. 


Whnt is your feeling about 
licensing? 

THERE will always be a 
licensing factor in transport. 
There has to be. But it’s Lhe 
method by which it is done at 
the moment that I've got under 
review. 

Would you like to see rnthcr 
less tight licensing than there 
is now? 

I’D LIKE to see a smoother 
administrative operation, so 
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Rave you thought In terms of 
trying to encourage the 
Riiilwuys to identify where 
their profilK unit losses lie? 
THAT'S wiiul we re doing now. 

I agreed that Mr Hayward 
(Tom Hayward, the general 
maiiRger) should publish his 
document (Time for Change). 
What I’m trying to do Is give 
Uicin what people call open 
government. Let the people 
see the facts. 

What we've given to the 
people is the statement on the 
problems of Railways and Its 
recommendations for change. 
All those will be dealt with by 
Government. But I wanted 
them (the people) to discuss 
them before tho Government 
comes out and says, “This is 
what wo have finally decided 
to do." At least they can 
balance what we do and they 
can see where we’re going and 
lf they've got a case to put up. 
After all, the show belongs to 
them. 

(McLachlan gave as an 
example his statement to 
Southland interests that it 
would cost $300,000 to upgrade 
the Lumsden-Kingston line to 
keep the tourist train, the 
Kingston Flyer operating.) 

. IDQNT think It hurts people 
"torhave to seb it: this! wsy. ; T; 
nak ed them (the Southland 
people), would they like to 
tally how much extra tax 
they’d be paying If I hadn't 
done what I've done (in closing 
down uneconomic branch . 
lines). - It amounts to a 
phenomenal figure. 

What would be tbe extra cost? 

‘ WEUi, I would have.tb have a 
whole list pf things we have 
done. I think anyone's 
imagination would tell them. 

You mentioned recently that 
yon thought there would have 
to be a subsidy for the external 
operation of Air New, Zealand. 

I DIDN'T say I thought there 
would be. I led up to It talking , 
about landing rights and the 
competition in the air. And I;. 
said, if we Just sajd, "alright, 
we’re going - to have cheap 
fares” and try to compete. 
against bigger. cOuntrjas ■ 
Australia with million and /i 


up In the situation where the 
Government would have to 
subsidise Air New Zealand. 

Is the Government, if It comes 
to this, prepared to subsidise 
the external operation of Air 
New Zealand for some years, 
or is the commercial approach 
such that you would be 
prepared to drop the external 
operation? 

WE’VE never considered 
dropping the external 
operation. Air New Zealand 
belongs to the people of New 
Zealand. No, I would say the 
Government wouldn't consider 
dropping Air New Zealand as 
an airline. 

Even if U was losing money 
over a period of years? 
WELL, you’ve got to get to that 
when you come to it. I’ve got 
the greatest confidence in Air 
New Zealand and quite 
frankly, all I’ve asked for in 
negotiating landing rights — 
which is what we do, in the 
main Is a fair go, because 
I've got so much confidence in 
them that I think they can 
compete on fair terms. 

Is there any question of the 
internal operation being 
allowed to subsidise the ex¬ 
ternal operation? 

THATwasn't the Intention of it 
at all. I don't want to ask in¬ 
ternal passengers to pay for 
thosewho go overseas, if that's 
what you’re getting at. In fact, 
I've asked Air New Zealand to 
look at internal fares, 
especially the sort of package 
like somebody being able to 
take their family at a cheaper 
rate to encourage them to sec 
their own country. 

Is thni* n just i firm inn fur ihi- 
Slii]i|iiug Ciir|Mirutiun? 

I WOULD think so. We live in a 




Let us 


far outpost. And In a field of 
competition once again, the 
same as in the air. I think (he 
Shipping Corporation has its 
[dace. 

Can you specify more 
precisely what the value or the 
Shipping Corporation is? It 
creates competition ... 
AGAINST overseas lines. It’s 
in the conference. What I mean 
is, it's a competitive shipping 
line, it has to get Its share. It 
keeps our people in work and 
we’re liaving our share out of 
our produce. So we’re not 
totally in the hands of other 
people. 

This Is the same as with the 
International airline. It’s a 
remarkable achievement, in 
my view, for a nation of three 
million people to have built 
both a shipping line and an 
airline. 

And It is worth carrying both, 
should they make losses, for 
the other reasons? 

WELL, I go back to what I said 
before that you’ve always got 
to look at the size of the loss. 

How much does the question of 
energy come Into your con¬ 
siderations? 

QUITE a bit. But it’s not as 
simple as people think. People 
say: "Why don't you use more 
trains?" The train is not an 
energy conservation factor if It 
hasn’t got enough people on it. 
In fact, the opposite happens; 
the bus is cheaper. It depends 
nn the loading. On n long 
distance haul, the locomotive 
with the power they’ve got 
tndny and the power they will 
have in the future will have n 
saving. But especially on the 
suburban lines and feeder 
services. we’ve still got to do 
ail exercise because ii's nut as 


simple as people are saying, if 
you haven’t got the patronage. 
Let’s QBBume, for the purposes 
of argument there was an 
electrified rail service and a 
diesel-based road transport 
system. With the road system 
you would have a pressure on 
the balance of payments. 

YES, depending on where 
you're running to. You'd also 
have a terrific outlay in sud¬ 
denly electrifying the whole 
system. I wouldn’t like to 
argue too much, but electricity 
mightn’t be cheaper. I 
wouldn't like to prophesy the 
future, but the future will 
mean, as 1 see it, that we'll 
move more to electrification. 
You said there Is an exercise 
being done on the relative 
costs of (rains and buses In the 
suburban transport system. 
YES, well that's more done by 
Energy (the Ministry of 
Energy), with our blokes (the 
Ministry of Transport) 
assisting. Transport has 
certainly got a part to play, but 
Mr Birch Is very keen to do this 
exercise. 

Haven't you In a sense 
prejudged that by letting the 
contracts for (he Wellington 
suburban passenger rolling 
stock: 

WELLINGTON’S a different 
kettle of fish from any part of 
New Zealand In that they come 
down a corridor. And if there 
is a stoppage of the trains, It 
can take people hours to gel to 
and from work on the roads. 
The roads simply can’t handle 
Uie traffic, so we have to keep 
dm trains running. It is dif¬ 
ferent in Auckland 

Has Wellington been included 
In litis study? 

YES. 
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Urban link scheme will pick citizens’ pockets 

P>«" ed .S. P JL l !ir d -te Auckland for example the services. ... 


URBAN transport legislation, 
planned to be passed by 
Parliament this year, will 
have a major impact on the 

ciilzen’s pocket. 

As the Government moves to 
sort out the complex 
relationship among the 
various forms of transport in 
this country. In the passenger 
field it's worth remembering 
ope salient fact. 

So one makes money 
moving passengers along the 
around. No local body or 
private bus operator involved 
in mass urban transport made 
money in the last flnnncial 
jar. The Railways put their 
loss on transport services at 
about half their expected 
overall loss of over $G0 million. 

Much of that cash is 
Government money. This 
Government seems lo regard 
that sort of money in a 
completely different light to 
both past Governments and 
the way ordinary people 
regard their money. 


To this Government, their 
expenditure is something to be 
cut down where possible, 
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COLIN Me LACHLAN . .. user 
jitiys. 

particularly if there is 
someonu else who can pick up 
the tab. 

Most of the lime, that 
someone else is the person in 
the street. The Government 


has certainly got plenty of 
room to manoeuvre in the 
urban transport field. The 
losses abound and the whole 
aron has been long overdue for 
reform. Successive 
Governments however, have 
been slow to grasp the prickly 
nettle and this one Iirs really 
been no exception. 

The Urban Transport White 
Paper lias been around for 
nearly three years and despite 
promises in both 1977 and 1978 
that legislation would be 
introduced and passed through 
tiie House in both those yours 
only now is a draft Rill being 
circulated confidentially in the 
interested parties. 

So what is going to happen 
Basically, the deal is that an 
animal called an Urban 
Transport Authority will beset 
up in Auckland. Hamilton. 
Wellington, Christchurch and 
Dunedin. It will be a legal 
entity but operate as part of 
the reformed local 
government structure. In 


Crediting community benefits 
offers NZR a track to solvency 


by Bob Slotl 

AFTER nine successive loss- 
making years can New 
Zealand Railways re-write 
itself out of the red? 

NZR tost over $60 million in 
lb? year to March 31, 1979. 
H)ii compares with §37.R 
million the previous year, $13 
million in 1977, $63 million iii 
19*. $45 million In 1975, $» t; 
million in 1974, $3.4 million in 
**• W million In 1972 ami 
ofi million in 1971. 
hlWOtherewEsn surplus of 
m o million end prior to that 
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§■12.7 mil linn. All contribute 
useful nr even essential 
services in Ihe community. 

If Ihe nut ion, us a whole 
really objected to the 
I tail ways' loss, whichever 
Government was in ]lower 
would feci obliged to lake 
fairly drnslie aoliou. This is 
nnl Ihe case. The Railways' 
loss is not an election issue. 

There are good reasons 
however, why the NZR deficit 
should be eliminated. As long 
as the operation is in the red, 
suspicion remains In the mad 
IrunxporL industry that Uig 
NZR is somehow undercutting 
private enterprise. 



TREVOR HAYWARD . . . 
losses halved. 

As long as a loss exists, the 
ixdenttal for inefficiency in the 
NZR Is greater than It could 
lie. In a deficit situation it is 
very difficult to set nttainable 
and positive targets — there's 
no Sense of achievement in 
ending the year with a loss no 
greater Ihnn had been 
budgeted for. 

The annual deficit can be 
reduced by book-keeping 
methods, and NZR'a general 
manager Trevor Hayward 
showed how this could be done 
in the booklet Time for 
Change, 

Hayward’s figures showed 
that the suggested loss of $80 
million this year could be 
halved by adding figures In a 
different way. He showed 
passenger services losses of 
$19 million, a deficit on the 
Westland railways of $7 
million and a deficit of $3 
million on the Gisborne line. 
He said that the NZR’s $2 
million per annum apprentice. 
scheme trained staff who: 
vanished into private- 
enterprise at an alarming 1 
rate: 

Hayward did. not define 
losacs on several other routes -■ 
sych as , lines' north of 


Wliungurci, Otago Central, 
Thames ur Kingston and so 
on. but adding up the given 
figures rand allowing half the 
cos! of apprentice training) 
gives n lota] of $30 million, 
which ••ills a $i;u million deficit 
in huir. If the passenger losses 
were sol ugainst regional 
iiiilliority accounts in city 
areas and regional develop¬ 
ment accounts in rural areas, 
and if the maintenance of 
secondary lines was also a 
charge on regional develop¬ 
ment. lilt' NZR would In 1 
returning into die black. 

The Railways, despite 
continuing slight reductions in 
total staff, still has too many 
people on Ihe payroll, and hero 
the scope for economics Is 
wide. Sack a person and the 
savings persist year after year 
... to the Railways that is, 
because the fired railwayman 
may well end up unemployed 
with someone else’s account 
paying the cost. 

Is it better Lo fire staff from > 
public enterprises and in¬ 
crease the ranks of the 
unemployed or keep staff who 
are under-employed but at 
least feeling they are doing . 
something vaguely useful? 
Maybo the difference in cost to 
the community is not all that 
great. If the NZR is carrying 
extra staff however, then it , 
should be credited with the j 
sum it costs to do this. ( 

Time for Change indicates i 
dial the NZR may soon take , 
major steps and produce, not i 
only the traditional annual — 
report to Parliament, but also I 
a. set of figures which show ■ 
credits or ■ benefits to the ■ 
community set against the ■ 
annual deficit. British Roil is H 
one system which has followed fl 
Oils course—as a result, by the ■ 
time credit has been given for ■ 
social services. BR is left with ■ 
a system whicn does run at a ■ 
profit. Thus an attainable ■ 
target is created. , , v- fl 
If the NZR is credited for ■ 
such money-losers as Hutt H 
Valley buses and ■ Waitakere K 
suburban trains, the, manual H 
deficit can be reduced. If the ■ 
present streamlining is poh-Mi 
tiniied at an increasing pace m\ 
(closing minor stations, ■ 
trimming back the • remnants J 
of branchlines andsp.on) ape u k 
socially necessary 'regional V 
services are funded from some Kj 

other a c coun't — then ■ 
profitability is pOfisiWe,.;: ,'K 

And However much,the TfZR H 
costs: us, the ’ annual sum is H 
never, likely, to top th® annual 
cost of motoring, Accidents-^ K 
currently $160 million.* yafr- JB 

: , ■'. t 1 ' •! ,;“i‘ • 


Auckland for example the 
UTA will be the ARA and in the 
other centres, it will be the 
regional or united council 
whichever the area adopts. 

It will be charged with two 
responsibililies, developing an 
urban transport plan which 
will co-ordinate the movement 
of all forms or transport, 
buses, taxis, cars, bikes, 
trucks and pedestrians; and 
the actual provision of some of 
those services. 

The planning must be linked 
in with operative district 
schemes and land use 
planning. For that reason, the 
UTAs arc a vital part of any 
local government restruct¬ 
uring. 

In this respect, they will 
have to develop their plans 
along with the National Roads' 
Board and the Railways. 

As far as providing some of 
the services are concerned, 
the UTA will probably be 
treated much as local bodies 
operating transport services 
are nt the moment. The 
Government will provide some 
cash—how much is an open 
question—and will co-ordinate 
planning through a national 
Urban Transport Council. Iliis 
will replncr* the current Urban 
Public Passenger Transport 
Council and may be given 
wider powers. 

The catch comes when the 
question of who pays arises. 

It’s almost certain thnl when 
it annus tu the crunch that the 
Government will expect the 
UTAs to tie virtually self 
supporting. 'Hint means. Inlh 
fare increases ami rises In 
rales lo provide the services. 

And in this context, Ihe re¬ 
examination of the role uf the 
Railways is of vital 
ini|xirlance The department, 
prompt mi by Live Treasury and 
il^ own pur lulls ocuiiumic 
circumstances, fa anxious to 
shift the financial burden of its 
passenger services onto 
anyone else. 

11 may sound cynical, but the 
Railways probably doesn't 
care much who pays as long as 
it’s not the Railways. . 

That does not mean an end to 
the Railways services in the 
urban transport field, but it 
does mean (hat its role as a 
funder of such services are 
close to being over. 

Neither the department nor 
the Government's economists 
think it can afford that sort of 
luxury any longer. The burden 
of providing the services must 
be laid where it belongs—and 
that means the user pays. 

Railways may well continue 
to operate urban passenger 
services, both rail and bus, but 
it will do so under the auspices 
of the U TA who will be 
responsible for finding the 
cash necessary lo pay the 
department to provide those 


services. 

Transport Minister Colin 
McLachlan recently spelt out 
the overall aims of the 
Government's transport 
policy. 

He said the Government 
endorsed the user pays 
principle, it wants open 
competition among inodes of 
transport and as few subsidies 
as possible. 

What that adds up to in the 
urban transport field, is a 
reluctance to get involved in 
providing, operating or 
funding services beyond n 
bare minimum level, with the 
maximum responsibility for 
financing the services 
bestowed on the beneficiaries 
of the service. 


How that i s going to work out 
in practice is another question. 
But it secins dear that 
ratepayers ore going to be told 
they will have to pay more for 
the service, they currently get 
subsidised by the taxpayer. 

In Auckland, the ARA will 
have to face the fact that the 
Government is nnt going to 
ball them out when things go 
wrong in inner city transport. 
That, m least, is the way the 
now thinkers in the Treasury 
see the question 

What's left to the 
Government. Is the political 
problem uf persuading those 
bodies lhat they should pay 
more directly out of their own 
}X)ckcls in line with the new 
economic thinking. 


Air New Zealand flies 
in cloudy skies 


PUNDITS predicting massive 
losses for Air New Zealand this 
financial year are likely lo be 
wrung, and those claiming that 
the airline lost 30 or so million 
dollars for the year ending last 
March are tUinosl certain to be 
mist n ken. 

Much mure likely, the 
financial results for the Inst 
J’OHr will he disappointing blit 
show n uiuriest profit when the 
activities uf llu* two sides of 
Hie operation are taken 
fug el her. 

The emphasis is on the 
modest part of the profit. It 
will tie very surprising Hint the 
operating profit met of capital 
profits ami extraordinary 
items) will he anything to 
twast iitwill. 

Orlainly. the results of the 
lWi«, then separate airlines, iii 
their Iasi year of independent 
operation were nothing of 
great commercial note. 

NAC recorded a profit of 
$2,986 million after an 
operating surplus of just under 
$7 million to March 1978 on 
total revenue of $98.8 million 
and paid a S per cent dividend. 

Air New Zealand, in the 
same year, made a profit of 
$5,472 million down over half 
from the previous year. And 
$ 2.28 million of that profit 
came from a lax write back. 
The operating profit was $15.78 
million on total revenue of $230 
million and the company paid 
a 5 per cent dividend. 

In their last year, NAC 
managed a profit which was 
4.) per cent of revenue, while 
Air New Zealand could 
manage only 2.4 per cent, 
although it had been a more 
healthy 5.6 per cent the 
previous year. 

Some observers argue that 
with the international division 
in so much strife in the cheap 


air fares hnulc, the domestic 
division would have to carry 
the company in the year just 
ended and in the current 
period as well. 

It's hard to see on Ihe profit 
figures that are available, how 
either wing could really 
support the other in hud times. 

Those bad times may well 
cmne to pass this financial 
year. And no one in the new Air 
New Zealand seems willing to 
do much inoiu Ilian hope for a 
profit nt some kind. 

liven the airline's general 
manager ranrpurnle [iimimo. 
Alan Vurcoe is not optimistic. 

He said the other day rlml 
llie airline's expenses for 
financial 1979-UO would total 
S4U0 m ill ion and theoretically a 
profit of >20 million would be 
needed in achieve n 5 per cent 
return ■>» revenue. Thai is, he 
puts revenue at $40u million as 
well. 

Varcoe said: “This year, J 
don’t believe our $20 million 
profit is there and to (hat 
extern it will be a difficult 
year.” 

However, he added: “In (he 
present volatile commercial 
situation in the airline 
industry, we can’t be 
completely certain that wc will 
finish the year above the line. 
But that certainly is our 
intention." 

The airline's chief executive 
Morrie Davis was more blunt. 
He refused to say whether he 
was expecjlng a profit or a 
loss, but gave the clear im¬ 
pression that he regards talk 
about losses as, at best, rank 
defeatism and, at worst, 
outright heresy. 

Nonetheless, it’s clear that 
this year the airline has not got 
much to come and go on with 
operating costs continuing to 
rise balanced against further 
increases in traffic demand. 
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by Peter V O'Brien 

TRANSPORT companies 
listed on New Zealand stock 
exchanges hpve gone through 
three phases In the 1970s. 

The early part of the decade 
saw the formation of large 
national groups, or of com¬ 
panies covering wide regions. 
Freightways Express Ltd, 
Brambles Burnett, and the 
“new look" TNL group (for¬ 
merly Transport (Nelson) 
Ltd) arose from the merger of 
acquisition of regional tran¬ 
sport operators. Some of the 
constituent parts already had 
a loose association in their 
freightforwarding activities. 

Freightways, for example, 
brought together companies 
operating mainly In North 
island regions, and the 
company then took over New 
Zealand Express Co Ltd In the 
South fsland to produce a 
nation-wide organisation 
capable, in conjunction with 
the Cook Strait ferries, of 
forwarding freight from 
virtually any part of New 
Zealand to another. 

Brambles Burnett was the 
outcome of the Australian 
giant, Brambles Industries, 
buying into the Burnett group 
of Ashburton, and adding In 
other companies which had a 
freight forwarding enterprise 
centred on container 
movements. 

At approximately the same 
lime, TNL moved out of 
its Nelson-Marlborough-West 
Coast base into Canterbury, 
and also acquired interests in 
Taranaki and Wellington. The 
Nelson-based company has 
since diversified into 
passenger transport (through 
merger of the Newmans 
Group, which had associations 
with TNL through the Newman 
family), tourism, and has 
recently taken an active In¬ 
terest in the horticultural 
industry. The company also 
has other manufacturing and 
mineral business. 

The listed companies had 
formed themselves into three 
national groups by the mid 
ISTOs. Two smaller regional 
operators. Transport North 
Canterbury Ltd, and Trans 
Ashburton Ltd, then achieved 
toting, but they have main¬ 
tained their interests in the 
area north of Christchurch and 
in Central and South Can¬ 
terbury. 

A period of consolidation, 
coinciding with the recession, 
was the second phase of 
company development. That 
period also involved the 
development of stronger In¬ 
ternational freight forwarding 
activities, and growth In 
courier and security services 
as a natural movement from 
the transport of general 
freight. 

The companies now appear 
to be diversifying from '‘pure’* 


road transport into other 
business, although there is 
usually a loose transport link. 

Freightways is in the tyre 
servicing business (Bandang 
Industries New Zealand Ltd), 
while Brambles Burnett has a 
33 per cent interest in waste 
collection (Industrial Waste 
Collections Ltd) and operates 
a crane hire divisfon through 
the Auckland based company, 
Carlton Cranes Ltd. 

But diversification has also 
gone beyond transport, with 
Freightways’ involvement in 


goods moving into, through, 
and out of, the country will 
decline. 

Demand for transport falls 
in all areas, and the companies 
can be left with under utilised 
plant. Consequently, the In¬ 
dustry Is constantly looking for 
efficient use of its fleet, which 
involves stricl control of 
overheads. Since units are 
priced in the six figure region, 
even a small drop in demand 
can Influence profitability. 

Fluctuations In the New 
Zealand economy show up in 


stimulation of the economy 
throughout 1978. The first half 
Improvement may be suf¬ 
ficient to carry the groups to a 
higher profit level for the full 
year, but present economic 


$1,396,000 to $1,847,000 in the early 1970s. Today ih. 
period, an increase of 32.3 per gains to investors'arl”™ 
cent. after allowance ft, LU 

TNL oroduced a nrofit of Dcrformnnnn 


cent. 

TNL produced a profit of 
$1,308,000 as against $891,000 in 
1977-78. While the profit In- 


Company Return (per cent) 


budding supplies and TNL. ■ ^ equally fluctuating profit 
C Ji, 1 1 ?h Bt ( tJ b a Mri! * returns a™ 0 "* the “ bl S three ” 

(although that Is a fairly .. , pomnan i 6B _ The table 


YEAR 

BRAMBLES 

BURNETT 

FREIGHTWAYS 

EXPRESS 

TNL 

1974 

11.9 

19.U 

2».n 

1975 

Loss 

15.1 

15.0 

1976 

13.1 

16.1 

16.3 

1977 

18.7 

21.7 

18.1 

1978 

7.1 

16.9 

9.9 


logical extension of farming 
interests in the South Island). 
Brambles has interests in the 
construction Industry. The 
Burnett Group in Ashburton 
had been in construction for 
several years, so the present 
operation is hardly "diver¬ 
sification", although recently 
the division was reorganised 
and developed along more 
efficient lines. 

The three groups dominate 
the transport industry, 
whether that industry is 
confined to listed companies or 
other organisations. But other 
listed companies have sizeable 
transport fleets as a section of 
their main business. Winstone ■ 
Ltd owns the large Northland 
company, Hardie Bros Ltd, 
which has a substantial share 
of road transport in the Far 
North. NZ Forest Products Ltd 
operates a massive fleet, 
mainly for its forestry ac¬ 
tivities, but the group has 
subsidiary and associate 
companies in transport and in 
the motor vehicle induBtry. 
Forest Products fleet has a 
book value larger than the 
total assets of many other 
listed companies. "Vehicles 
and Equipment" (excluding 
plant * had n book value of $14 
million at March 31, 1978. This 
year's balance sheet should 
show an increase on that 
■mount. Tourist companies 
also run road transport 
divisions. 

The overall state of the 
economy has a particular 
effect on transport companies, 
In addition to its influence on 
all Industries. When economic 
times are relatively good they 
develop on all fronts. Rising 
imports produce more work 
"across the wharf", while 
higher industrial production 
flows through to a demand for 
cartage. 

Rural operations benefit 
from higher prices or In¬ 
creased output of farm 
produce. The reverse situation 
applies, again on all fronts, in 
an economic downturn. Lower 
demand leads to a reduction in 
imports. That in turn affects 
industrial output. Low farm 
prices can force farmers to 
retain stock. The volume Df 


listed companies. The table 
gives the return of net profit to 
average shareholders funds 
since 1974. Each company 
balances on June 30, so the 
figures are comparable, 
although a different business 
mix has a marginal effect. 

Profitability has improved 
this year, at least at the half 
way point. The change Is 
understandable, given the 


trends suggest that the second 
six months could see some 
decline in earnings growth 
relative to the same period 6f 
the previous year, and in 
comparison with the position 
between July and December, 
1978. 

Brambles Burnett had a first 
half profit of $242,600, com¬ 
pared with $209,400 in 1977-78. 
The improvement was 15.8 per 
cent. Freightways went from 


crease was 4G.8 per cent, it has 
to be considered in the light of 
the previous year's depressed 
earning rale, as shown in the 
table. TNL's final figure for 
(he 12 months was $1 million, 
or 29 per cent, lower than (he 
1976-77 result. 

Fluctuating profits and the 
state of the economy affected 
the companies as investments 
in recpnl years, after a period 
of good capilal growth in the 


performance of the J 
sharemarket. ** 

nio*oS/" e JiJf lh J* 

Brambles Burnett 

tfSKRsgi 

cents and n low of 44 cents, ij! 

movement has been 25 pejM 

ui total .butthe dollar Si 1 
small, unless the investor to, 
a substantial number of ifem 
at the bottom and sells feu 
the top, a very dlffoi 
exercise. 

Freightways 50 cents shut 
were priced last week atm 
having moved between ; 
cents and $1.12 (his year, a 
varintion of 20 per cent. ' : 

TNL's shares sold at 80 cob 
a week ago. The price la 
ranged from 75 to BO etti 
since January. The range h 
14.6 per cent, but, as hilt 
other cases, few people can 
the bottom and the lop 
any quantity of shares. 


by Bob Stott 

COASTAL shipping will 
remain an unsatisfactory 
Investment as long as 
governments persist in 
Saying round with Railways’ 
rates and charges. 

Coastal shipping's main 
competitor has always been 
the Railways, as both forms of 
transport can offer relatively 
lwcost rates for bulk haulage 
on the more important routes. 

But rail rates have, from 
lime (o time, been set at levels 
which bear only passing 
resemblance to costs. The 
ptae example being 
Nalkuial's rail rate freeze of 12 
months which was promptly 
extended by three years when 
i Labour administration took 
over. 


Energy crisis gusts wind power off 
drawing board into airships 


Low fares mean profit 


by John Draper 


British Airways expects Its 


LOW fares and giant jumbo lon 8 haul routes to the United 
jets are British Airways' States West Coast and the Far 


formula for profitable survival 
in the mid 1980s. 

While Air New Zealand 
struggles to break even, the 
British carrier is 'already 
planning for tho changes it 
forsees sweeping the aviation 
industry in the next decade. 


East to bo among the fastest 
growing. Low fares will be the 
key. , 

By 1986 low fare passengers 
will account for four fifths of 
the airline’s business* Watt 
says. And to make the services 
pay, "it is essential to screw 


Finance director Roy Watts, down seat kilometre costs”. 


by John Draper 
CRUISE to London in five days 
enjoying the spacious luxury 
aboard your Air New Zealand 
airship. 

An advertisement of the 
1938s? No, a glimpse of what 
travel in the 1990s might be 
like. 

Ten years ago the scenario 
had a nuclear-powered fleet 
plying the sealancs, while 
supersonic jets left Auckland 
at breakfast arriving in 
London in time for dinner. 

The nuclear merchantmen 
Savannah and Concorde are 
lonely reminders of ihni 
dream. 

Airships, however, never 
really died with the horrific 
fiery crashes of the Hin- 
denberg and the R101 in the 
1930s. 

During World War II they 
were used as barrage balloons 
in Britain. In the United 
States, Goodyear has been 
keeping the concept afloat 
UBing airships in advertising 
stunts. 

Rising fuel prices and the 
development of lighter and 
moro efficient materials is 
bringing the blimp back into 
vogue. 

Orders are starting to come 
in with 22 blimps being built In 
Britain for a Venezuelan 
advertising agency. And the 
Royal Navy is sitting In on 
flying trials and may well put 
In an order to use the airships 
for patrolling Britain’s 320 
kilometre economic zone. The 
prototype will also cross the 
Atlantic to undergo trials with 
the United States Navy. 

Designed by Aerospace 
Developments, the 1GQ metre 
long 12-seater ADBQ0 made Its 
first flight earlier this year, 
from the same hangar that 
housed the ill fated Rioi. 

Meanwhile on the Isle of 
Man, Major Malcolm Wren, a 
former Royal Engineer of¬ 
ficer, la building flying 
saucers. The helium filled 
discs, he claims, have a big 
advantage over the traditional 
cigar-shaped airship. 

And already European 


vices in 1982. 

New Zealand is not far 
behind in the airship race. 
Hamilton-based Aerospace 
Industries is investigating the 
construction of a small blimp 
for passenger, freight and 
military use. 

Originally the project looked 
at the possibility of a large 
airship capable of making a 
five-day journey to Britain 
carrying freight. Designwork 
proved the feasibility but $30 
million was needed to Uft it off 
the drawing board. 

The airship was designed to 
football field dimensions by 
Patrick Monk, to carry a 760 
tonne payload. 

But the cost — though leas 


passenger carrying role, in¬ 
cluding the Conk Strait ferries 
offering a speedier service for 
not much more. Auckland In 
Wellington, virtually city 
centre to city centre, could he 
flown in four hours. 

Essentially, it is modern 
technology which is giving 
airships n new lease of life. 
New stronger, lighter 
materials, improved engine 
efficiencies all go to make 
them mi economic proposition. 

Their main saving comes 
from thoir lightcr-thnn-nir 
characteristic. Conventional 
aircraft use up (u 17 per cent of 
their fuel on ii long journey in 
the climb to cruising allilude. 

Airships need no power to 
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FISHERY PROTECTION .,. white polyester envelope contains 
5097 cubic metres of helium. 



speaking in London the other 
day, said a totally deregulated 
environment, akin to what Is 
now happening in the 
American domestic market, 
inspired by President Carter’s 
open skies policy, would be 
strange territory for the 
airline. 

"But we are confident of our 
ability to deal with it and the 
detailed planning necessary 


than a $50 million Boeing 
Jumbo jet — was considered 
beyond the resources of a Now 
Zealand enterprise. 

Monk says New Zealand is 
ideal for an airship operation. 
Tonnages moved between the 
major cities are not large. 
Several hundred tonnes bet¬ 
ween Auckland and Wellington 
might keep an airship busy. 
Between Edinburgh and 
London, a similar distance, 
several hundred airships 
would be needed to cope with 
the usual freight pattern. 

Monk has an airship capable 
« carrying 38 tonnes on-the 
drawing board. 

Next month a seminar is 
being held In Hamilton to stir 


overcome gravity. They want 
thrust only to give forward 
motion. 
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for us to do so is already wellin DCiOs, might start profits' 
hand,” he said. climbing again. 


either Bolng 747s or stretched. 


. . Using directional engines 
18 like a' Harrier jump jet, 
at ion. descent and ascent can be 
sn the controlled as well as forward 
large, motion without loosing helium. 

ington Modern technology is giving 
busy. 30 6760 older transport mode a 
and new lease of H fe . Computer- 
tance, controlled sailing ships are 
‘ships bein 8 studied as a possible 
b with solution to the high cost of 
i conventional shipping. 

ipable ThB British Government is 
m -the supporting a feasibility study 
into bringing sail back to the 
>&r is trade routes. Wlndrose Ships 
to stir Ltd Is proposing a 12,000 tonne 
a- the barque with auxiliary motor. 
The $io million ship would 
with have a crew of 51, sail at 11 
aloft knots, and annually save 
Ip the approximately $1 million in 
force running costs over a.sitr-ilar 
i 320 sized container ship. “ 

;■ .j- In looking at square riggers, 
£22 Windfose ruled out the com- 
towea puter ; controlled: dynaship, 
South which has six cylindrical 


dynamically curved jink 
arc fixed which carry liufllli 
Computers control tbeaig 
to draw maximum tf- 
foclivcness. 

Wind rose dismiwi tot 
dynaship as being likely to 
turn broadside in strong 
At i he nihor end ol speed 
spivlnnn American aircraft 
maker, McDonnell Cttg 
has joined forces with BrJUi. 
Aerospace and Aerospatiale« 
France lo look al improving i 
('iijicnrde. < 

Tlie project, at this stagei t 
itniXT exercise wily, aloK 
producing a 200 -seat supw- 
sonic transport 
195% technology « /Acfl 
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• Union Company’s Totara 
sa Is from Onehunga tQ 
Nelson, on a basic weekly 
schedule, carrying general 
cargo. It's the last 
conventional "grocery store” 
coaster carrying smallish 
consignments of almost 
anything which will fit through 
a hatchway or on to the deck. 

• Union hauls coal, a trip 
about every lo days, from 
Westport to the cement works 
at Portland near Whangarei 
Coal from the much closer 
Huntly field would be cheaper, 
but it’s not really the right 
grade for cpment making. 

• Union makes trips on an 
"ns required" basis from 
Mount Maunganui to South 
Island ports hauling 
newsprint. The vessels used 
are the crane ships normally 
on the Tasman fNgakuta, 
Ngapara and Ngahere). A trip 
Is made every six weeks or so. 

• Union bulk carriers work 
on the wheat trade. When the 
New Zealand wheat crop is 
good, voyages are made from 
the South Island northward, 
while if the local yields are 
down, the same ships bring 
wheat from Australia. 

• Two small ships, shortly to 
be replaced by a bigger one, 
haul cement from Golden Bay 
to Wellington. 

• Four coastal tankers 
distribute oil products around 
the coast, linking Marsden 
Point with main centres and 
some provincial ports, if a 
pipeline is built from the 
refinery lo Auckland, one ship 
will probably be redundant. 

• A cement ship sails 
regularly from Portland to 
Auckland. 

• Two ships are available to 
carry Westport cement mainly 
In North Island ports — one 
ship was recently laid up, a 
sign of (ho less than buoyant 
stale of the construction 
industry. 

• The Railways have four 
rail ferries in service. 

The total volume of 
coastwise cargo has tended to 
rise over the years, although 
ihe number of ships and ports 
of call have fallen. 

Herore Ihe Mnrsdcn Point 
refinery was built, oil products 
were imported ready for use 
into ports round (lie country. 
With the refinery in use, oil 
products from Marsden PofnL 
ixiuiul for former oil importing 
ports is now "coastal”. 

The rail ferries killed 
several coastal services (In 
conjunction with the use of 
connecting Lralns of course), 
but ferry (raffle is still 
"coastal”. 

Whal might be described, 
however, as "traditional" 
coastal shipping is almost non¬ 
existent by the standards of 


yesterday - Qnly the 
Onehunga-Nelson service and 
the Auckland-South Island 
service by the Coastal Trader 
are still common carrier, take 
anything operations. Not 
counting rail ferries, the other 
runs are tied to specific bulk 
commodities. 

Coastal shipping with 
general cargo vessels calling 
at a variety of larger and 
smaller ports up and down 
both islands has proved 
vulnerable to railway 
competition. 

Whal chances are there for a 
soundly based coastal 
shipping revival? 

The qualifying phrase 
soundly based" is necessary 
because the Labour Party, In 
its 1978 election manifesto, 
promised a weekly roll-on roll¬ 
off coastal cargo service 
covering major ports and with 
feeder services for smaller 
ports which cannot take roll-on 
ships. Ports in the latter 
category were listed as 
Gisborne and Wanganui and 
West Coast ports. 

Such a service would have to 


be subsidised and would be in 
competition with the 
subsidised Railways. Only the 
state would risk the sort of 
money needed to start such a 
run. 

I cannot see how such a 
service would generate much 
traffic so to all intents and 
purposes it would take traffic 
away from an existing 
operator or operators — the 
Railways would suffer most. 

So we would have a state 
subsidised shipping service 
taking traffic away from the 
state subsidised Railways with 
no overall advantage and a 
thumping big increase in the 
national transport bill. 

This highlights the 
disadvantage of competition in 
the field of service industries. 
If an Industry is producing 
something tangible, and If it 
can have a surplus of 
production after fare filling 
local needs, it can go on into 
the export field — it can even 
dump the surplus overseas. 
But a service industry, such as 
Internal transport, cannot quit 
its surplus capacity at a profit. 


Once It has filled the local 
demand, H has no way of 
producing more al a profit. 

So if coastal shipping is to 
experience a renaissance, it 
can only he at the expense of 
some other operator (the 
Railways). If coastal shipping 
is to get off the ground in the 
present climate, only the state 
has the resources required. 
And the argument heads off on 
the same circular course, with 
internal injury being the only 
possible outcome. 

Scenarios are trendy, so 
here's one which offers an 
alternative future: 

The NZR becomes a 
corporation with its rale fixing 
freed from political control — 
imagine a Rail Services and 
Charges Authority a bit like 
the Air Services Licensing 
Authority if you’re worried 
about NZR management 
setting rates with reference to 
no-one representing the 
people. 

Suddenly, shipowners and 
potential shipowners find they 
can forecast with some 
certainty future rail rates . . 


rates which at least must be 
sufficient to maintain a 
reasonable return in the face 
of inflation. 

Then someone might be 
tempted to have a go at 
general coastal shipping 
services, doing the traditional 
job with up to date ships, 
providing regular runs 
precisely timetabled and 
competitive. Some rail routes 
could then probably be closed, 
holding transport overheads to 
a realistic level. 

Some form of licensing of the 
coastal trade could be 
desirable to prevent over¬ 
capacity, ruinous competition 
by others warning a slice of the 
cake and overall protection of 
investment might be called 
for. 

This Is one way coastal 
shipping could stage a come¬ 
back. Frankly I doubt that 
we'll ever see the day when it 
happens. For belter for worse, 
governments seem to have 
accepted that the backbone of 
the internal transport system 
will be ihe NZR and I can't see 
that changing. 


Farrell Lines.The fast-growing American 
carrier that serves all America 
and all continents. 


Wc'vc grown cwry way imaginably. Mvro* 

destinations, more points of departure, 
more modem ships. 

Take our LASH ships. They can load and 
unload whole barges al a time using their 
own on-board lilting mechanisms. And 
since these barges can be pre-loaded with 
breBkbulk or containerized cargo before the 
LASH ship arrives, valuable dockside time 
is saved. 

WeBl Quasi LASH ship . „ 

1 .^L East Coast Conialnsr ship j" 
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FARRELL LINES — the people to call for expert 
shipping of your cargo. 

Owner's Representative 

Box 3454, Phone 738-347, Wellington. 

General Agent New Zealand 

Dalgety Shipping Offices throughout the country. 
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Just a while back we completed four new 
container shipB. Now. two of them have 
been ’jumbo-lzed' for Ihe expansion of 
container and reefer capacity, and we're 
building, brand new, two more of these 
super container ships. 

Our destination and departure ports have 
taken an equally dramatic up-tum. Farrell 
Lines' ships serve all continents of the 
world — New Zealand '—Australia — 
Pacific islands — East Africa — South 
Africa — West Africa — United Kingdom — 
Northern Europe — Mediterranean and 
Middle East — Endian Ocean and Far East 
So, 39 yob can see, Farrell Lines keeps right 
On growing, kn’t that just what vou'd ■ 
expect from ah American 'Flag ; f-Inigi?- 
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Containers: we’re missing the full benefits Chronic confusion hovers over fare structure 


by Bob Stott 

HAS containerisation lived up 
to Us promise to deliver a 
better way of carting goods 
internationally? 

To answer that question, we 
must estimate what freight 
rates would be today if 
containerisation had not been 
Introduced. It's a complex 
task. 

If New Zealand had stuck to 
conventional shipping, the 
service might have bad quite 
low costs for a while insofar as 
the route might have become a 
dumping ground for 
conventional ships displaced 
from other runs. But that 
situation might have changed 
when those ships were 
replaced with new vessels. 

So considerable research 
would be necessary to show if 


Ihe introduction of containers 
has been a good move from 
this country's point of view. 

The problem can be looked 
at from another angle: We now 
have container services and a 
residual conventional service. 
Thus it’s easy to compare the 
costs of these two types. 

A recent example will 
suTfice — a shipper paid 550 a 
tonne in wharf handling 
charges for loading of carcass 
meat into a conventional ship 
using the time-honoured ship's 
gear and slings method. 

The shipper was at that time 
paying $200 in wharf charges 
for the same type of cargo on a 
per container basis . . . and 
that $200 covered 15 tonnes of 
meat in a single container. 

But because conventional 
ships aro becoming rarer. 


their economics are not 
getting any better. And since 
secondary ports are shipping 
less meat, there is no incentive 
to introduce better handling 
methods such as the loaders at 
Timaru and BluFf. Yet such 
loaders might have been 
ubiquitous If containers had 
not been introduced. 

Despite that, containers are 
cheaper but probably not ns 
cheap as the 5200 a box ($13.3.1 
per tonne) rate. 

The New Zealand Shipping 
Corporation which had 
experience operating two 
conventional refrigerated 
ships on the Europe run and is 
now gaining experience with 
its new cellular ship New 
Zealand Pacific, has no doubts 
that containerisation is better 
than conventional shipping. 

New Zealand Pacific has 


been in service since 
September last year and up to 
6000 tonnes of cargo con be 
exchanged in a single day. The 
normal capacity of a 
conventional ship was about 
10,000 tonnes, and as shippers 
well remember such ships 
were not loaded at the same 
rate, a rate which would have 
allowed a two-day turn-round 
in New Zealand. 

Instead, such ships were on 
the coast here for anything 
from four to eight weeks. 

Largely because of the quick 
turn-round, the New Zealand 
Pacific replaces up to five of 
the old ships, yet her crew Is no 
larger than that employed on a 
small conventional ship, while 
nt the same time, wharf 
personnel are reduced. 

Containerisation however, 
has not eliminated the sort of 


near shambles which 
developed with conventional 
shipping. In liu 1 1 Mbs there 
was increasing concern ul (he 
rate at which ships were being 
handled in New Zealand ports. 

Ships were idle awaiting 
berths, once berthed, they 
wore idle awaiting labour nr 
cargo nr handling equipment 
or even an improvement in the 
weather. 

Kuctors such as these 
prompted the introduction of 
containers. The new method 
went a long way toward 
solving these port problems -• 
largely by shifting them 
elsewhere. 

When containerisation was 
Introduced, a modern concept 
using modern ships, new purls 
and new equipment was 
imposed on a total scene which 
had changed little. 
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If you contribute to New Zealand’s pxpmt 
drive you qualify for entry. 

Any product, export support prngr.iiinne.oi 
export service with which you are involved could win you 
substantial recognition under the terms of these .iwnids. 

Winning permanent and profitable 
markets overseas depend*. Lugdv mi Hie individu.il ■.kill*, 
and achievements of expuil practitioner, in nil held*, end 
related services. 

These awards, sponsored hy the Altmtic 
Union Oil Company in association with the Export 
Institute of New Zealand, specifically recognise uidivkhi.il 
effort in promoting exports. 

Last year, Mr R.B. Humphrey, on belulf of 
the staff of Crown Lynn Pottei les, won the Premiei Award. 
In 1977, it went to Mr and Mrs N.V. Wheeler ol Ihe Ririfie 
Natural Gut String Company, Taranaki. This yo.n il could 
be you. 

$8,000 in prize money. Entries close 

June 30, L979. 

Full details and entry forms from: 

The Director 

“Atlantic Export Marketing Awards" 

Export Institute of New Zealand Inc. 

P-O-Box 17-120, AUCKLAND 5. 

Ph. 540-188. 

or 

Atlantic Union Oil Company (NZ) Ltd. 

P.O.Box 2592 WELLINGTON. 

Telephone: 724-990 
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THE past has ** en 

major developments In the 
International aviation scene 
which have still not completely 
sorted their way through the 
airline tourist and travel 
systems. 

Politically, the International 
Air Transport Association was 
In effect bowled out of the 
game of fixing airline fares, 
although It Is now making a 
comeback and trying to 
reassert its still substantial 
Influence. 

Ideologically the conflicting 
polidea of the United States 
and Australia caused endless 
difficulties for both them and 
Mew Zealand as we tried to 
assess how other nations were 
going to react to the two 
Government's totally con¬ 
tradictory policy stands. 

Economically it has been the 
year of constantly rising costs 
and in recent weeks the impact 
of an earlier than planned hike 
in the price of OPEC oil has 
tent airfares upward again. 

Technically, the battle 
among planemakers for the 
substantial airline market of 
ihe 1980s got underway in 


earnest with manufacturers 
touting the virtues of their 
respective planes round the 
world and in some cases 
securing major orders. 

Popularly however, the 
period will be remembered as 
the year in which air fares 
seemed to tumble making 
cheap travel open to all. 

Lost year the Ministry of 
Transport set up a committee 
of Government and airline 
officials to review New 
Zealand's international 
aviation policies, and their 
report is due to go to the 
Minister of Transport later 
this year. 

Air New Zealand however, 
has given, in the meantime, a 
clear indication that It prefers 
moving more toward the 
American Government's 
policy of deregulation than it 
does toward the Australian 
policy of massive protec¬ 
tionism and duopoly In airline 
services. 

The Carter policy of 
deregulation involves taking 
the controls off the airlines to 
let them set their own fares 
and choose their own routes. 


Small airlines strike 
giant-size headaches 


A REPORT on the develop¬ 
ment of third level air services 
Mil be In the hands of the 
Government and industry 
later thiB year. 

While the report which has 
been over a year in 
preparation may recommend 
501112 major changes to Ihe 
°paatkni of the small nirllnes 
witoln New Zealand, It seems 
^likely that the changes will 
« ww Introduced. 
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Already in the United States' 
domestic market, a strong 
tendency toward mergers 
among competing airlines has 
emerged. The Civil 
Aeronautics Board, under Us 
few reserve powers, still has to 
approve these. 

At the time of writing, the 
CAB had approved no airlines 
mergers which competed on 
the same routes. Industry 
analysts predicted last year 
that decontrolling the massive 
airline industry would 
inevitably result in fewer 
airlines and produce the 
monopolistic marketplace that 
the Carter policy was designed 
to prevent. 

As tiie power of IATA 
weakened and bi-lateral 
agreements between govern¬ 
ments became the dominant 
form of international aviation 
agreements, the Carter policy 
took this trend to its logical 
conclusion. 

The United States and any 
other government would agree 
not to interfere in the 
operations of the airlines 
between those two countries. 
Airlines of either country 


wishing to fly to the other 
would be able to do so in a form 
of carriage, at the fares, 
routes, conditions, stopovers, 
and timing that the airlines so 
choose. 

They would be able to enter 
and leave the marketplace 
pretty much as they liked. The 
only practices to be outlawed 
would be those disapproved of 
by both governments. 

In the past, airlines' freedom 
was circumscribed by a clause 
requiring the approval of 
both governments before 
any particular practice was 
allowed. The United States 
wants to substitute a "double 
disapproval" clause for the 
present "mutual approval" 
clause, thus giving its airlines 
much more room to 
manoeuvre. 

Closer to home, the 
Australians took a completely 
different course to achieve 
cheaper air fares. Their 
philosophy is based on the 
simple premise that for 
everyone to fly cheaper, more 
people must sit in aeroplanes 
and occupy the empty seats. 

In practice, their policy is a 


strictly protectionist one and 
takes bi-iaterallsm to an ex¬ 
treme. The Australian 
Government is seeking 
agreements with each country 
to which Australia's airline 
Qantas flies. The right of entry 
to Australia lor that other 
country’s airline is pitched at 
the same level of access that 
Qantas wants to the other 
country. 

That’s fine on Qantas' one 
major route to the United 
Kingdom and it was relatively 
easy to reach an agreement 
with the British. 

On that route, the policy can 
claim some success even if it 
did leave a lot of distraught 
Aslan nations In its wake. 

The Australians' efforts to 
patch up some kind 6 f face¬ 
saving agreement with the 
ASEAN countries led by 
Singapore now looks like 
coming unstuck as the British 
Jibe at the very limited terms 
of access to the cheap fares 
that Australia has allowed the 
ASEAN airlines. 

According to Federal 
Transport Minister Peter 
Nixon, the 700 passengers the 


five ASEAN airlines are 
allowed between Australia and 
Britain and Europe each week 
are passengers Qantas and 
British Airways were not 
capable of carrying. The 
ASEAN countries, and again 
principally Singapore, con¬ 
tinue to grumble at the 
stinginess of the deal, and the 
British regard it as too 
generous. Nixon sees it as the 
only possible compromise if 
his much vaunted cheap fares 
policy is to remain intact. 

Allowing the ASEAN airlines 
into the deal, however limited 
the basis on which that access 
is based, does create a 
precedent which Air New 
Zealand and other airlines who 
like Air New Zealand have 
been cut out of much of the 
Australian market, will be 
able to use to bargain their 
way back in. 

Meanwhile, the continuing 
row over the ASEAN par¬ 
ticipation Is holding up our own 
cheap fare deal with the 
British, our mo9t important 
market and seemingly the only 
route on which Air New 
Continued on page 3G. 


Jetstemn. Priced at $l.25m 
it is the dearest of 
the aircraft examined 
and carries only 18 
passengers. Others which have 
been looked at include the 
deHaviliond Twin Otter which 
carries about 20-22 passengers, 
and Lhe Brazilian Bandarente 
which has much the same 
passenger capacity. Both 
these aircraft arc priced at 
over $lin each. 

To buy enough to re-equip 
third level operators willing to 
lake over some present Air 
New Zeuiand provincial routes 
would be an expensive 
proposition, beyond the 
financial resources of Lhe 
present third level operators. 

Even with financial 
assistance from Air New 
Zealand or the, Government, 
the investment would hardly 
show an economic return. This 
would be so oven if the savings 
to Air Now Zealand were taken 
into account In the economic 
cqualioiiB. 

Air Now Zealand's general 
manager (commercial) Matt 
Ramsden is not optimistic 
about finding a way out of the 
problem. 

"Provincial cities and 
towns, having services with 
F27 aircraft, cither have 
sufficient traffic to warrant 
such an aircraft, or the local 
oplnfon is held that an airliner 
such as the F27 offers a better 
standard of service In almost 
every way than the light 
aircraft which have been 
typical of third level airlines." 

Ramsden says Air New 
Zealand's requirements for an 
aircraft Involved In a third 
level operation on any of the 
airline's present provincial 
routes would have to "provide 
a level of passenger service 
and comfort consistent with 
that of the F27; match the 
operating standards of the 
F27; and save money com¬ 
pared with the F27". .. 

He says for any change from 
the present system to be 
worthwhile to' Air New 
Zealand, it would have to 
enable the aiplinp to dispose of 
at least one F27. simply 
reducing the number of hours 
that one of the airline ’6 present 
Friendships operated would be 
pointless. ■' 

"To date we have bad 
difficulty; in fitting all these 
components, , together to 
produce, a' satisfactory, 
equation.'/ . t / v 
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